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ui hy ’ ‘ 99 of training beyond anything ever attempted by the Lion King. The THEATRICALS IN BOSTON—BY “ACORN.” 
Che “Spirit of the Times, people are so fond of seeing wondrous sights, this will, no doubt, attract Bowron, Deo, 10, 1865. y 


N°® 233 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE THE PARK FOUNTAIN. 








Eo Correspondents. 
C. L. K.—We ean send you pure Derby’s Fowls—a ceck and four hens—for $25. 
B. J —Henry, who ran against Eclipse, died Feb. 1837, aged 18 years. 
A Sub. in lowa.—Flora Temple’s fastest time before a wagon is 2:28—in harness, 
2:27. 








TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘‘Spirit 

of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at » very moderate commission, for 

the purchase of all descriptions of Larroven Srocg, and articles te be obtained at prime 

cost of breeders, dealers, manufacturers and others, in this city and its vicinity—com- 

prising— 

Thoreugh-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 


Cattle, Sheep, etc., Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, Sail and Row Boats, 
ghting Cock Machinery, 


Race Senden, Sockey Suits, ete., Books, Engravings, ete., 
Guns, Ries, and Pistols, Music and Musical instruments, 
Fishing Tackle. Etc., etc., etc. 

An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by 
and or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wu. T, Portan)—must be post-paid. March 1, 18456. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES aa 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 15, 18565. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, Nov. 23, 1855. 

Dear “‘Spirit.”—Your many readers may have heard and read of No- 
vember fogs, but I dare vouch that few have ever experienced anything to 
surpass, if equal, those we have been favored with the past few days. 
Strangers might well think that some dreadful retribution was about to 
fall on the sinful heads of the metropolitan residents, but those seasoned 
and used to it only put an extra blanket around the throat, and breathed 
as seldom as possible. 
I have experienced for years past, and it was quite asight to walk through 
the streets at mid-day; looking at shops and business offices lighted with 
gas, as ifthe shades of night were passing o’er. Through many of the 
thoroughfares, it was necessary for cabs and omnibusses to “light up,” 
and numerous serious accidents occurred in the streets and on the river. 
The day might easily have passed for night, and, undoubtedly, many 
took advantage to sleep it through; for one case came under my notice, 
in which I called at half past one on some friends, at Morley’s, finding 
them “tight” in their rooms, not dreaming the morning cock had sounded 
his horn. Cabs and carts banged against each other, omnibusses were 
unable to complete their journeys, many robberies were committed, and 
business was, in a great measure, suspended througheut the city. During 
these dense fogs, the interior of houses, especially theatres and large halls, 
presented a most singular appearance. The supply of gas, in many quar- 
ters, was quite inadequate to the demand, so that, during the evening, 
parts of the city were in total darkness. The fewer such days we have, 
the better we will like it. 


At this dull season of the year something is wanted to rouse up the peo- 
ple, and the subjects of the war, high price of provisions, and hard times, 
being pretty well worn threadbare, the city authorities are making pre- 
parations for a grand show early next month, the occasion being the visit 
of the King of Sardinia: a reception is likely to be given him equalled 
only by that of the Emperor and Empress of the French during their visit 
some months since. The Mansion House, now known as Solomon’s 
Temple, will be the scene of a grand feast, and Lord Mayor Solomons 
will, no doubt, have the honor of Knighthood conferred on him for his 
princely liberality in dispensing the good things of life. 

Theatres and amusements are anything but well patronised just now, 
the mass reserving their means for the Christmas holidays, which will 
soon be along. Jullien, at Covent Garden, is doing a great business in 
the promenade, but the dress part of the houses is very shy. In the pro- 
gramme, the first of the season, he promised several novelties, and this 
week we have been treated to the first, a quadrille, entitled “‘The Fall of 
Sebastopol.” Like many other productions of the celebrated composer, 
it has been produced with striking effects, and is divided into five parts 
or sections. The first gives a description of the march of the Allied ar- 
mies towards Sebastopol; the distant drums and trumpets increase in 
power, till the battle is supposed to commence, the parts being so ar- 
ranged as to give the entire orchestra full effect. The second section in- 
troduces French airs, and represents the bivouac of the French troops in 
trenches, during which the national air of France is exquisitely performed, 
as also two or three beautiful solos. The third introduces Piedmontese 
airs, lively and pleasing, with the most sprightly music for a quadrille. 
In the fourth, a reconnaissance is introduced, the music opening with a 
signal dialogue between the chiefs, by the cornet-a-piston, rousing the 
army to battle, and following the cavalry till its disappearance in the dis- 
tance. The fifth part depicts the assauit,in which every musician en- 
deavors to take revenge out of his instrument, by using his utmost force, 
the whole producing a tempest of noises almost indescribable. The en- 
tire of this grand production contains but little music, as, save a few so- 
los, most exquisitely performed, it is one grand uproar of instruments, con- 
eluding with what may well be called the Allied anthems, ‘“‘God Save the 
Queen,” and “Partant pour la Syrie.” The music has been arranged for 
the pianoforte, and is becoming very popular, but surely gives but little 
idea of the performance of the full band. Jullien announces one or two 
more novelties before closing, and his grand bal masque is to take place 
on the 12th of December, which will, no doubt, be equal, in all respects, 
to any of his former ones. 

Ftp to at Drory Lane, is pushing hard to keep pace with 

way of attraction, but unfortunately does not succeed as 
well. Although Charles Mathews appears nightly in two pieces, the 
houses are anything but paying, and Mr. Smith announces several novel- 
ties ahead, the Gres being a half-way sort of menagerie, to be introduced 
next week, in which a Mademoiselle will enter the cages of the wild 




















Yesterday was the blackest of all black days that. 


for a short season; but Christmas will soon be along, and then hurrah 
for Drury Lane. Mr. Smith announces his annual benefit to take place 
on the 6th-of December, and, .to forestall Jullien, a bal masque on the 12th ; 
but whatever he may attempt with Jullien now, he will find a much 
more difficult competitor in Covent Garden at Christmas, when it will be 
under the management of Anderson, the Wizard. 

Miss Cushman continues at the Haymarket, being well supported by 
the excellent company attached to this theatre. The numerous perform- 
ances of Meg Merrilies lose none of their interest, but draw nightly full 
houses. She has also appeared this week as Lady Townley, in ‘The 
Provoked Husband,” with Mr. Howe as Lord Townley. Miss Blanche 
Fane, who some short time since, made her first appearance at the Hay- 
market, has become an immense favorite, and is truly a great addition to 
the company. Her sprightly performance and lively way is delightfully 
pleasing, and her child-like simplicity, in ‘‘The Little Treasure,” is one 
of the most charming bits of acting seen for many a day. 

The Princess’s closed on Wednesday evening, in consequence of the 
company performing, for the first time this season, at Windsor Castle, the 
play being “‘The Rivals ;” Sir Anthony Absolute, by Mr. Bartly ; Cap- 
tain Absolute, by Mr. Alfred Wigan; and Sir Lucius O’Trigger, by Mr. 
Hudson ; the other characters being by the Princess’s company. The 
room fitted up this season for dramatic performances at Windsor Castle, 
is the St. George’s Banquet room, and on a much larger scale than before. 
The scenery and appointments are entirely new, and fitted up on a more 
extensive scale than formerly; the performances being, as before, under 
the management of Mr. Charles Kean. Twelve performances will be 
given during the winter, taking place once a fortnight, and it is stated 
that Her Majesty has given a preference to good old English comedies, 
instead of tragedy. 

Madame Celeste made her appearance last week at the Adelphi Thea- 
tre, afteran absence of some week:, during which she has fulfilled an 
unusually profitable provincial tour. She appeared as Marie Ducange, in 
Mr. Bayle Bernard’s popular drama of that name, and was welcomed by 
a crowded and enthusiastic audience. Asa melo-dramatic actress Ma- 
dame Celeste maintains a pre-eminence, and the Character of Marie Du- 
cange is one in which her peculiar powers are displayed to the greatest 
advantage. As the heroine in the piece, she is hurried through a series 
of the strongest passions, passing from joy and rapture to the extremity 
of despair and madness, and as the whole interest of the play centres on 
her, she has an excellent opportunity of displaying powerful emotion, 
and effective passions. We have this season a heavy loss in the Adelphi 
company, in Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Murray, whose places cannot easily be 
filled, but it is hoped, after the holiday season, they will return to their 
old quarters, where they will be welcomed. 

There appears no cessation of crowds nightly to witness Anderson, the 
Wizard, in his wonders at the Lyceum. His so called expose of *‘spirit 
rapping” has caused a great sensation, and been the subject of much 
discussion in some of the leading journals. If what he says is true of the 
Americans, he must bea great benenefactor to the country, in having 
saved many thousands from madness and lunatic asylums. He has been 
taken up here in his challenge to the rappers, but none have as yet suc- 
ceeded in rapping out the money offered, £100. 

At Sadler’s Wells, the legitimate continues to prosper, and next week 
Mr. Phelps will treat the pubiic with a magnificent production of ‘tA 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” introducing wonderful effects, and produ- 
cing the play on a scale of grandeur hitherto unattempted at this theatre. 
It has been a long time in preparation and rehearsa|, and from the way 
in which we may expect to see the characters supported by the company, 
a treat may well be expected. 

The opera companies have removed from the West to the East End, 
and the City of London and Standard are running each other, three 
nights a week. The Standard has the best of it, having the advantage in 
accommodation and position. On the off nights Mr. James Anderson 
appears, having fulfilled a long and most profitable engagement. 

Madam Jenny Lind Goldsmith will soon be in London, to give a series 
of concerts, but will not appearin character. The public will, no doubt, 
be quite.as anxious to hear her as when she was Mdlle., but Mr. Mitchell, 
under whose management she will be brought out, does not as yet inform 
the public of her intentions. She will, no doubt, remain in town through 
the coming concert season, and frequently appear in public. W. H. P. 


— 








NEW YOKK AND BOSTON PAVEMENTS. 

All the world knows, Mr. Editor, that you are alive to whatever affects 
the welfare of ‘‘the horse and his rider,” whether on the course, the 
steeple-chase, or that perilous or slippery path, Broadway; the condition 
of which, in certain portions, is the subject of a special communication 
from Mayor Wood to the Board of Councilman, on the 3d int. 

Now, let me say to you, that the best and safest pavement known to 
me, and I am familiar with all kinds, is that introduced into the city of 
Boston, and called ‘‘The Nicolson Pavement.” It has just been laid 
down on a portion of Washington-street, (similar in many respects to 
Broadway), and in other frequented localities, with entire satisfaction to 
whips of all sorts. 

Be kind to the horse, as you have always been, and drive this letter 
through the columns of your paper; perhaps the Mayor may see it, and 
with his usual vigor, cause inquiry to be made, by a Visiting Committee, 
concerning a pavement which is cheap, clean, safe, and durable. 

. Yours ever, . HorseEa. 





An Ancient Frog.—James Crazrree, pit sinker to Messrs. Akroyp, of 
Burkinshaw, Leeds, England, recently found a live frog in the centre of 
a large coal, two hundred and thirty feet below the surface, considerably 
below the Morley tunnel, to which it is cluse acjoining. The frog is still 
very lively. When found it was very dark in color, but is becoming like 
the common every-day species. The eyes are very bright, and surrounded 
with a gold ring. It has four claws on its fore feet, and five—web footed 
—on the hind feet. It’s mouth is closed or firmly shut, but it has two 
vents, apparently nostrils, on the top of it’snose. The seam of coal, from 
which it was disinterred, was saturated with water; and probably from 
this circumstance, combined with close confinement, has been enabled to 
sustain its half torpid life through countless ages. 


Human Nature.—‘“T’m sorry, Mr. Wilson, to see this splendid field of 
potatoes so seriously diseased,” said a sympathizing inspector. 
“Ah! weel, it’s a great pity,” replied the farmer, ‘“‘but there’s ae com- 





beasts, a /a Van Amberg, commanding them at will, showing a docility 


fort—Jock Tamson’s is no a bit better !” 


Dear P.—On Monday evening last Miss Adelaide Phillips made her 
first appearance on the stage, since her return from Italy, at the Boston 
Theatre, as Count Belino, in the melodramatic opera of the “Devil’s 
Bridge.” Some three years since Miss Phillips visited Italy for the pur- 
pose of improving and cultivating a marvellously fine natural voice, by 
studying under some of the best masters in that land of song: Our fair 
young townswoman was greeted by quite a large and fashionable au- 
dience, who evidently were embued with the kindest feelings, to. which 
they gave full scope the moment the young lady appeared upon the stage, 
by a spontatneous burst of enthusiasm that must have made.the heart of 
the debutante feel that she had not been forgotten by her old friends who 
had assembled to give her a cordial and warm welcome home. Miss 
Phillips possesses a distinct contralto voice of great purity and freshness, 
with good compass, while her execution, style, and power shows vast 
improvement since she left home; she is, however, yet deficient in that 
impassioned manner that lends so great a charm to the Italian school of 
dramatic singers; her vocalization lacks, too, that soul, feeling, and ime 
pulse which is requisite to touch the hearts and hold mastery the best 
sympathies of her audience. There isa coldness of manner|so evident 
that it really detracts materially from the charm of her true and magnifi- 
cent vocal organ. Miss Phillips, however, is young, ead doubtless time, 
practice, and study will do much to remedy these deficiencies ; but I much 
doubt if ever she acquires that abandon and passionate style which is 
needed to rouse an audience into a furore of delight; nevertheless, Miss 
Phillips is a sure and exceedingly pleasing dramatic singer, and deserves 
high praise for the progress she has made in the delightful art. Her 
speaking voice is far inferior to her vocal organ, while she seems to have 
but little appreciation of the beauties of smooth and polished eloeution 
in speaking dialogue, and her face is as deficient in expression and mo- 
bility as is her vocalization of soul and, earnestness. Miss Phillips is, 
however, in possession of many of the indispensible requirements neces- 
sary for a good actress and accomplished, dramatic singer, but she must 
infuse more vitality and fire into her style before she will take rank with 
the best dramatic vocalists of the day. She has a well formed and grace- 
ful figure, with an eye capable of great expression if properly, educated, 
and a face equally susceptible of mobility, passion, and flery expression , 
they, like the voice, require cultivation. These blemishes in the style of 
this really deserving and promising young native artiste, are mot pointed 
out in the spirit of ungenerous or carping criticism, but are suggested 
with feelings of true and genuine friendship by one who bas ever taken @ 
deep interest in the success of Miss Phillips, and who, like thonsands of 
others in our city, will ever rejoice at her advancement and_ professional 
success. Independent of her merits as an, artiste, there are many other 
reasons why Miss Phillips is entitled to the best sympathies and encou- 
ragement of the public, which cannot be more minutely referred to with 
out indelicately encroaching upon the hallowed sanctity of fratecnal and 
domestic relations. 

During the week, Miss Phillips has apeared twice as Count Balino aad 
twice as Louisa, in Brinsley Sheridan’s comic opera of the *‘Daenna,” 
On Friday evening, upon the occasion of her benefit, she was greeted by 
an enthusiastic and fashionable, npon which occasion she appeared as 
Prince Orlando, in Tom Dibden’s comic opera of the “Cabinet,” and 
also as Romeo, in the last act of the Italian opera of “‘Gpilietta E- 
Romeo,” supported by Mrs. John Wood as Guilietta, who with great 
kindness took the part at short notice, and acquitted herself with great 
credit. 

On Wednesday evening last Mrs. Lesdernier made her debut upon the 
stage in this city, at the National Theatre, as Lady Macbeth, with Mr. 
W. M. Fleming as Macbeth. Mrs. Lesdernier seemed to have a just and 
sensible conception of the character, but like all novices, failed in carry- 
ing that conception out, owing, doubtless, in a considerable degree, to 
the extreme nervous excitement under which she was very naturally la- 
boring. I learn she is to appear again sometime during the present week 
upon the same boards, This theatre; Y understand, has, for the present, 
passed into the hands of the stock cdmpany, and by them’ to be managed 
on the ‘‘Commonwealth” plan ; at least, such is the ramor, 

During the past week the Howard Atheneum, under the management 
of J. W. Buckland and Henry Farren, has been doing a very fair business, . 
with their French ballet and pantomime troupe. M’\le Victorine Franck, 
and Tilman bave elicited much applause by their graceful and spirited , 
dancing, while the Siegrist Brothers have astonished the town by their 
marvellous feats of strength and agility. There is a neatness about, 
everything these artists attempt that is but seldom witnessed, Many of, 
their feats are truly wonderful, and are applauded to the echo,, |, | 
To-night the dramatic season commences at this establishment, and, ., 
among other talented members of the company are Miss Louise Howard, 
and Miss Crampton. This pretty little theatre has been newly decorated» 
painted, and carpeted, while new scenery and properties have taken the... 
place of the old aud shabby trash that was nightly to be seen before the 
house fell into the management of the present lessees, who seem to be de- 
termined to give such entertainment, and in such 4 manner, as will com- 
mahd the public’s support.and patronage. | learn that it is the intention 
of Messrs. Buckland and Farren to produce a succession of novelties in 
the way of burlesques, comediettas, and new and sprightly farces, while 
they hope to give a character of the highest respectab Y, as well as per- 
manency, to their enterprise. 

Kimball, at his Museum, continues to attract overflowing audiences 
with his showy spectacle of ‘Valentine and Orson.” ns 

At the Boston Theatre this evening, the comedy of “Little Treasure” 
and the burlesque opera of “Midas” is to be produced. 

In consequence of the popularity and growing patronage of the “Even- 
ing Gazette,” I perceive Mr. Clapp, the tésporisible Editor and proprietor, 
is forced to enlarge that well-condacted paper. ' After the 1st of January 








next, the “Gazette” will appear in quarto form, containing forty-eight 
columns, with entirely new type. 

The “Gazette” is conducted with fiarked ability, enterprise, and tact ; 
and with such a pilot as W. W. Clapp, Jv., at the helm, and a first offieer 
with the ability of A. Wallace Thaxter, to tend the main sheet, there js 
no danger of running on to either shoals or quicksands. ve 
This excellent journal is on a sure and solid basis, and with such a 
double team as Messrs. Clapp and Thaxtet to conduct it, it can neitherbe 
undermined or outfooted ! Truly yours, ACORN. 





The great and good Dr. Arnold declared the spirit of chivalry most hate- 





ful, because it exalted honor above justice. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 





BILL REARDOWN’S BRAG OVERSEER. 


Written { he New York “Spirit of the Times,”’ by ‘‘H. P. I 
Taiking ab seers said Rock, as we sa ne morning in the 
otunda of the St. Charles H » New Orleans yaV i that 
story abou the one Bill Reardown b agged so high on 
**No!” said I, “‘let’s hear it.” 


“Reardown, you know, owned a plantation back of Rodney (Miss.) 

Well, getting tired of raising two bales of cotton to the hand, on worn- 

out land, he sold out, bag and baggage, and bought a place ‘over in the 
swamp,’ just back of the St. Josephs (Louisiana.) He reckoned on rais- 
ing at least ten bales to the hand there—you may bet your life on that! 
Well, he took over his niggers (he had twenty field hands), and as you 
know healways has about ten irons in the fire at once, and couldn’t 
tend them all himself, he hired an overseer to look after bis swamp 
place. Now, this overseer was a likely man enough when he was so- 
ber; but when he took to drinking, everything was at sixes and sevens. 
He had been living on a place belonging to General Buncombe, a few 
miles back of Natchez, and managed it pretty inuch as he pleased, for 
you know the General isn’t a very close calculator; and as long as he 
kept.the place in order, and cleared the expenses, the General, whose 
whole time was taken up in politics, never cared the first ‘red’ for the 
balance ; looking to his sugar place for money making. Well, the Gene- 
ral. determined to sell his place back of Natchez; he sold it, and the 
overseer—bis name was Bigwins—was thrown out of employment. The 
General gave Bill Reardown a first-rate account of the man—and Bill 
believing the General a first-rate judge, took this Bigwins for his ‘swamp 
place’ solely on his recommendation. I met Reardown here in the city, 
about two montks since. 

“‘Weill, Bill,” says I, “‘I hear you’ve bought a place over in Louisiana. 
What's the prospect for cotton ?” : 

‘I cannot wish for better,” he said, in his measured way of speaking. 
“The crop looks admirably. I’ll get ten bales to the hand, at the very 
least. The place is comparatively a new one, and requires care to de- 
velope its resources ; but I have succeeded in getting one of the best over- 
seers in Mississippi, and in a year from now I’|| have a place worth look- 
ing at. There is a good deal of ditching and fencing to be done, but my 
overseer—Big wins—understands all that thoroughly. By the way, you’re 
fond of deer-hunting ; what do you say to going up to the place with me 
the next time I go? The deer are plenty.” 

“Certainly, I will,” said I. ‘Business is quiet now, and if you are go- 
ing up any time within two weeks, I will go with pleasure.” 

“I start next Thursday,” said he, “and shall expect you to go along !” 

Well, Thursday came, and we took the steamboat New Natchez, and 
started up the Mississippi. Bill the whole way talked of nothing but 
Bigwins, what a splendid overseer he was, and the ditches and fences 
that were. to be made, so that by the time we reached St. Joseph, I had 
fully made up my mind that Bigwins could fence in this whole country, 
beautiful as it is, and whitewash it besides. 


Arrived at St. Josephs, we had the tallest climb up that bank you 
ever saw. You know how low the river is; well, we went straight 
up that mud-wall, like flies on a sugar hogshead. At last we got at the 
top, went into the hotel, and asked the men who kept it for our horses. 
Bigwins, the overseer, hadn’t sent them over, although Reardown had 
written especially forthem to be there. This made Bill rather mad. 
However, we chartered a team, and started for his place. After riding a 
good many miles through a pretty rough country we came through a lot 
of cottonwood and pekan trees to a clearing, which Bill at once pointed 
out as part of his swamp place. I saw him draw in the corners of his 
mouth as I looked at it. I said to him: 

‘Haven't fenced that in yet ?” 

“It should have been, by this time,” replied Bill, and the corners of his 
mouth, as he spoke, were screwed down so tight you couldn’t have got in 
atenpenay nail. Just then we heard the plantation-bell ringing. It 
struck just as many times as Bill always had struck for a ‘‘general as- 
semblage” of the niggers. So he said ; but what it was rung for at such 
time in the day, when they ought all to be at work in the cotton fields, 
was more than Bill knew. 

Said Bill to me, “Something’s wrong here. Suppose we stop, tie up 
the horse, and reconnoitre ?” 

Nothing loth, I got out, we hitched up the team to a cottonwood, and 
then, under cover of a cane ridge, we walked up (completely hid from 
sight) to within a hundred feet of the negro-quarters; from here we 
could see the mustering of the hands, who, as they came up from the 
fields, were in high glee, but as they reached the overseer’s house pulled 
long faces and looked solemn. ‘ 


The house was built of logs, and had a raised piazza all round it about 
six feet from the ground. From where we stood we could see the Brag 
Overseer, Mr. Bigwins, standing up on the piazza and holding on to one 
of the pillars; he evidently seemed to derive much assistance from it as a 
support. 

“‘He’s weak in the knees. Had the chills?” I whispered to Bill. 

*‘No,” said he, ‘“‘he wrote me three days ago in high spirits.” Then he 
added, “‘I don’t like this ‘laying low,’ but I really want to see what the 
thunder. he is driving at. And suiting the action to the word, from one 
hut to another we glided along until we were within twenty feet of the 
overseer’s house. We arrived just in time to hear Mr. Bigwin’s speech: 

**B—b-boys, I’ve called you up here——” . 

“Yes, mas’r, yes, mas’r, yes, mas’r,” interrupted all the negroes, in a 
low tone of voice, as if to assure Mas’r Bigwins that he was right. ‘‘I’ve 
c—calted you all up—pup here t—to tell you s—sus—some things that you m- 
m-may n—-n-aot kn-know. I’ma k-kind s—ser—vant, but a d—d b—bad 
m-m-master.”” 

“Yes, mas’r, yes, mas’r, yes, mas’r,” chorussed all the negroes. 

“T o—mean I’m a k—-kind m—mas-ter as [ong as y-you b—b—bub-have—” 

“Yes mas’r, yes, mas’r,” hummed the twenty voices. 

““B-bat if-fif any one of you-you undert-takes to dig off into the s—sus— 

swamp, I'll give you——”: 

“Yes, mas’r, yos, mas’r, yes, mas’r!” 

“S-s0 now you all k-now j-j-jest wot you may g—zit if yon d-don’t 
_w-work right. [ve t-told Ike, the d—driver, to put you at f-fuf-fences, 
and if you c-gan’t f-fence, I'll give les—sons in {-fencing !” 

This was too mach for me, I roared with laughter. Bill, who was 
hopping Wit rage, held in splendidly, though. He walked straight up 
to the overseer, and said to him : 

“Mr. Bigwins! if you are through with the boys, just send them back 
to work.” 

Hada ematl thuaderbatt raised Mr. Bigwins, he comldn’t have been 
sobered sooner, H» sent the hands back to the field in double quick 
, time, It was really astonishing to see how sedate he acted: and I al- 

most believed, es! talked to him, that J must be the one who had been 
tipsy. Bat the reaction took place, and in five minutes I could see the 
whiskey begianing to work on him. Bill undertook to talk to him, but 
<a was mo aso im it; every other word, the overseer would break out 
with : 

“Tae swamps ain’t it fora man from the hills to live in, no how ! 
Fences! why, jost ask Gineral Buncome, I’m death on fences. Ditches! 
Vm d-death d-death on dit-ditohes! 1’ll make this hyar mud hole blos- 
som like roses! Fences! I think I’m some thar! 

left him talking. 

Bul fell im, regularly caved on that overseer—swore he never was 80 
deceived siace he was born; and the next day, when Bigwins was sobered 

down a tide, discharged him. 

. 


Fences !——"” So we 


justask him if, like Mr. Bigwins, he’s 





him, and if he occasionally gives tongue about his ‘‘superior abilities,” 
great on ‘‘making snake fences !"” 


GOLD IN THE CRIMEA 

Our illustration (an engra z > London periodical from which we 
juote) will, no doubt, startle readers—Gold in the Cri 
ing the gathering to collect suflicient quantity to pay the expenses of the 
war with Russia fora hundred years! This is indeed startling and pre- 
cious intelligence, for it will tend to alter the whole character of the con- 
test with the Muscovites, and impart not only a new interest to the Cri- 
mea, but to the relations of France and England with Turkey, and the 
whole of the East. 

But we had better describe the locality for the guidance of those dar- 
ing spirits who may be tempted to try their fortunes in this new Ei Do- 
rado. 

And first for a general geological description of the Crimea itself. 

The southern portion of the steppes of Russia is raised by volcanic ac- 
tion to a great height, sometimes reaching to more than 4000 feet above 
the level of the Black Sea. A range of mountains, elevated by this cause, 
runs nearly N.E. and 8.W. from Balaklava to Kaffa (or Theodosia). These 
mountains themselves occupy a considerable space; they are generally 
flat-topped, and contain within their range high plains, resembling the 
high meadows called alps in Switzerland, which are termed in the Tartar 
language “‘yaita.” On the south side of the mountain range there is a 
sort of undercliff, protected from the cold winds of the north by the wail 
of mountain which backs it, and in this the fertility of the soil vies with 
the exquisite beauty of the scenery. A road, constructed by Prince Wo- 
ronzow, runs from the plateau now occupied by the Allied forces through 
the valley of Baidar, and, approaching the coast, traverses this region as 
far as Alouchta, where it turns northward towards Simpheropol. After 
proceeding about twelve miles, the highest mountain in the Crimea, the 
Tchatir Dagh (Tent Mountain) rises immediately on the left. The tra- 
veller, up to this point, has been ascending all the way from Alouchta, but 
here, after passing a defile calied Demir-kapou (Iron-gate), he descends 
the valley of Angar, one of the affluents of the Salghir, the largest of the 
streams of the peninsula, and thence proceeds on a good road, with a ge- 
neral descent to Simpheropol. The Tent Mountain, which derives its 
name from the resemblance of its upper portion to the tents of the Nogai 
Tartars, is composed of red marble. It may be ascended from its eastern 
side: and at the height of more than 4000 feet above the sea, presents the 
appearance of a flat table-land, four or five miles in length, and two miles 
broad, covered with fine pasture, on which feed numerous flocks of sheep. 
From this low table rises another, 700 or 800 feet high, the form of which 
gives the name to the whole mountain. We will suppose the reader to 
ascend this, and from his elevated position take a view of the scene 
around him. 

So far as his eye meets the mountain range of which the Tchatir-Dagh 
is the highest summit—it being no less then 5125 feet—he will discover 
nothing but exquisite beauty in whatever direction he turns. In the 
‘‘yiatas” he will see endless flocksand herds, and in the sheltered nooks, 
Tartar villages, orchards, and vineyards. The sea in the immediate 
neighborhood adds its peculiar charm to the view, and the whole pre- 
sents a picture in which sublimity and softness are combined to a degree 
rarely, if ever, equalled. Butif the spectator turn to the northward or 
westward, he will observe a strange contrast. In the former direction, 
Simpheropol, the Russian capital of the Crimea, will seem, from the 
great height at which he is, to lie almost beneath his feet; and beyond it 
he will see spread out an uninterrupted plain of monotonous grey color, 
which stretches out not only as far as the Isthmus of Perokop, but a cou- 
ple of hundred miles further. The same appearance will be presented 
beyond Bakscherais, where the mountains appear to terminate to the 
westward ; so that, in fact, he may imagine himself standing upon a 
huge island surrounded by two oceans, the one of blue sea, the other of 
dull grey steppes. 

According to the best scientific testimony, there can be little doubt that 
the whole of these mountain ranges are richly stored with gold ; enthu- 
siasts even go so far as to state that they could be made to rival in quan- 
tity the famous Spanish gold mines in Mexico and Peru. Be that as it 
may, of the fact of there being gold in the Crimea there is not the slight- 
est room for question, and we present our readers with a view of the lo- 
cality in which, at present, it has been discovered to prevail in the great- 
est abundance. It comprises the rocks of Tchatyr, the Dimirdgi, Sinab, 
and Alouchta, all now in the possession, or at the command of the Allies, 
and easily accessible from Balaklava. 


This discovery is due to Dr. Maynard, whose language we quote. He 





says: ‘Perhaps my readers may feel astonished at my making such a 
statement; they would be less astonished, if they knew the authorities on 
which I rely. It suited the poliey of the Czars to leave these mines un- 
worked, and to efface the recollection of them as far as possible. If they 
were worked by free men, they would have attracted, from every carner 
of Europe, a multitude of adventurers. If, on the other hand, serfs and 
prisoners were employed as miners, the Crimea was not, like the Ural, so 
remote .from Europe, that the groans of the slaves could be smothered, 
and they might have escaped from the despot.” In confirmation, we 
can state that we have often read that Turks and Tartars believed there 
was gold in the Crimea, but owing to its conquest by the former, their in- 
dolence and indifference to commercial enterprise, and their subsequent 
wars with Russia, coupled with the deplorable misery of the country, the 
circumstance faded into a dim tradition, until revived in more than its 
former intensity by the researches of the scientific men who have accom- 
panied the allied expedition. Russia had, as Dr. Maynard observes, long 
been awure of the golden fact, but, true to her policy, she exerted herself 
to conceal it from the rest of the world until she had obtained such au- 
thority in the East, and naval strength in the Mediterranean, as would 
have rendered concealment no longer possible or necessary. 

What a power would she have become had not France and England 
interfered to thwart her ambitious designs! With mines of gold in the 
Ural mountains, those boundary land-marks between Europe and Asia, 
and mines of gold on the shores of the Black Sea, a prodigious com- 
merce, and the monopoly of the tradeof the Levant, what might she 
not have become? The probability is, one of the greatest powers the world 
ever saw. But her crimes, and the destiny that ever and visibly follows 
nations, have arrested her in her audacious career, and what she wished 
to preserve for the prosecution of wars of ambition and unscrupulous ag- 
gression, has been thrown open to the industry and skill of the people of 
all nations; for it cannot reasonably be supposed that either England or 
France would consent to a different policy than that which the former 
power has found to work so successfully in Australia, and the United 
States of America in California. 

As tothe possession and political fate of the Crimea, that is a question 
for ministerial cabinets and mighty potentates to discuss. 

But, this much is quite sure, that, when once the Crimea has been com- 
pletely wrested from the grasp of the Russians, and the Black Sea is com- 
manded by English and French fleets, an invasion of gold hunters, bold, 
hardy men, quick of eye, and strong of arm, wiil be certain. And then 
it will matter little whether the country is placed under the feeble do- 
minion of the Turks, or not; for eventually the Crimea must become an 
independent State. Circumstances—and when they are of a progressive 
character, who can control them ?—can scarcely fail to bring about that 
great Oriental revolution. 

English, French, Germans, Italians and Americans, would flock to the 
scene of adventures: and these vigorous races, mingling with emigrants 
from Asia Minor and the Caucasus, would soon build up a community 
that, in time, would become so hardy and numerous as to despise any 
‘foreign yoke.” 

_As to France and England, we do not think they would covet a colony 
in the shape of a country into which they had introduced the principles 
of free trade, and with which they could have uarestricted commercial 
communication, without the burden of maintaining costly governmental 
establishments. 

But whatever influence the discovery may have on the future politics of 
the East, in an economical point of view, it must be immense; for the 
more we multiply the facilities of commerce, the nearer we bring na- 
tions together, and teach them the lesson that their vital interests are ir- 
reconcilable with any of the antagonisms that spring out of jealousies at 
a distance, or the inheritance of a nation’s hatred. The commerce of the 
East once fully opened to the West, Asia Minor would revive, Persia 
would shake off its lethargy, Turkey its indifference, and even Russia 
would participate in the genial change, for the spirit of civilization would 
exclude none fiom a share in its peaceful glories. 

We can, however, only indulge in another remark; May not the Cri- 
mea be the Ophir of the Israelites? The merchants of Tyre traded along 
the shores of the Black Sea ; and the Bible tells us—that the servants of 
Hiram brought gold from Ophir for King Solomon. The Crimea formed 
part of the splendid kingdom of Mithridates: and may not the greatness 
of the monarchy that was centred in his person have been primarily 
caused by the mineral wealth at his disposal? The precise locale of Ophir 
bas not been determined, although biblical inquirists have taken the trou- 
ble to bring@ Queen of Sheba. from America, and made the Tyrians 
trade by sea (!) with India. If they had looked nearer home, they might 





He's gota really good overseer on the place now, but never brags of 


have solved the difficulty, But we only hazard a conjecture. 


' 
mea, only walt- | 





| had ‘the coolness to inquire into this matter 





Dec. 15, 


We leave it to those who have more time and inclinati 
subject, to pursue such an investigation. pe Mactinotion to omnty Gs 
a a SES 
“REDAN MASSEY.” 
be ae y» an account of the heroic conduct 
the Dritish Army at the storming of the Redan. Ino meet fad anv P 
pers we find the following sketch of the careerofa bebe ema 5 ray 

William Godfrey Denham Massey, lieutenant of the grenadier compan 
of the 19th Foot, whose name has been so gloriously connected with the 
attack on the Great Redan on the 8th of September, was born at Rath. 
farnbam, near Dublin, early in the year 1838, conseqnently he is now in 
his 18th year. Although connected by blood with great landed proprie- 
tors, his immediate family are not wealthy. He had the advantage of a 
good literary education, which he mmainly received at home. In the Hil- 
ary term of last year, he entered Trinity College, Dublin, and then a good 
linguist and draughtsman, in the University he was remarked for his un- 
tiring devotion to study, and also for the zeal with which he engaged in 
manly exercises. He was knownas an active cricketer, a bold horseman 
and a daring swimmer. Still, Denham Massey did not forget that he was 
destined for the church, and he is well remembered at the Rathmines 
Sunday School, as the attentive teacher of one of the classes there. When 
the war broke out, young Massey found that his true avocation was the 
profession of arms, and he entreated his friends to interest themselves for 
him at the War Department. 

The result was that last July he presented himself at Sandhurst, 
where his creditable matriculation at his university was at once recog- 
nized. In August he again presented himself, although unnecessary, for 
examination in both the ancient and modern languages, which he passed 
with great credit, and in October, Lord Hardinge presented him with an 
ensign s commission in the 19th, his present regiment, in which two of 
his near relatives held the rank of captain. With that tenacity of pur- 
pose which has since gained him so much fame, he did not at this time 
abandon his studies, He left Sandhurst for his university in the following 
month, where he obtained honors both in classics and science, and was 
thereby raised in his first year to the class of senior fresaman. After this 
success he proceeded to the depot of his regiment, then stationed at Wal- 
mer. There he completed his drill in a wonderfully short time, and in the 
early part of this year was sent to Malta and promoted to a lieutenantcy. 

At Malta he showed such aptitude in his profession that the comman- 
dant of the Light Division, provisional battalion, appointed young Lieut. 
Massey as his Assistant Adjutant. Soon his concise style of writing and 
superior penmanship, made him distinguished in the orderly-room, while 
his untiring energy and determination made the men look up with wonder 
and respect tothe boy adjutant. Draft after draft was sent to his regi- 
ment in the Crimea, still tne spirit of the youth was doomed to pine at 
the loss of an opportunity to win glory in the field. The doctors at Malta 
said he was young for fieid service, but he protested that he. would “stand 
it no longer ;” he should go to the seat of war. 

He threw up his lucrative and comfortable staff position, wrote home 
to his mother to excuse himself, anaouncing to her that he was off to the 
Crimea at last. He reached there in the month of June, and immediately 
commenced trench duty, in which his coolness often saved his life, for 
there he had some narrow escapes. 

One night a round shot struck two inches above his head, and he said, 
with a laugh to his comrades, ‘‘If I was fully grown I’d be done now.” 
In another moment a bullet whistled past his ear; ‘‘How luckey,”’ said 
he, again laughing, *‘that I have no whiskers, else one would be off, and 
I should have the trouble of shaving the other.” Then came the Redan, 
where his conduct was among the bravest so distinguished, and to 
which daring service he volunteered, in order to replace his cousin, Capt. 
Hugh Massey, who was lying severely ill. Redan Massey was the first 
of the assailants into the ditch, and the last beaten out of the fortress. 
Tken while facing thousands of the enemy’s muskets, with eyes unquail- 
ing, a bullet struck him in the thigh, and he tumbled over foes and friends 
into the ditch, which he passed through nearly two hours before ; there 
among the dead and dying, for sixteen hours, he was not only uncom- 
plaining, but spiriting his tortured comrades, and, while bleeding almost 
to death, defied the Russian when despoiling him of his haversack and 
sword. This young hero will not be soon forgotten by his countrymen, 
though now unrewarded, even unmentioned, by any official notice from 
the general of his division, or any other authority. 


AN INCIDENT IN MILITARY WARFARE. 

The following passage is taken from ‘“‘Percy Biake,” a work which has 
just issued from the pen of Capt. Rafter :— 

While lying in the trenches before Fiushing, about an hour before day- 
break, one of our advanced sentinels having discharged his musket and 
retired, as usual in such cases, informed Capt. Tomkins that three huge, 
dark-looking objects were seen advancing from the town. The matter, 
indeed, appeared of such serious and pressing emergency that Tomkins, 
without waiting to sift the accuracy of his information, instantly sent a 
report to the division headquarters that three heavy columns of infantry 
were advancing in sortie, and the whole line was consequently turned out, 
immediate and general action being considered inevitable. 

Fortunately, however, for us poor souls, who would have been the first 
victims of this ‘untoward event,” it proved to be a false alarm; upon 
which. Gen. Acland, who was brigadier of the day, rode out to the ad- 
vanced posts in a towering passion. He instantly ordered Capt. Tomkins 
to parade his picquet in front of their position, careless of their exposure 
to the enemy, for daylight was then somewhat advanced, and roundshot 
from the ramparts of Fiushing were flying about us, too thick to be plea- 
sant, attracted, no doubt, by the glittering of the muskets, which, in those 
days, were not “done brown,” as at present. 

My readers are aware, from what I have already said, that it is sharp 
work for the eyes on outlying picquet, in front of an active enemy; and 
that the apparition even of a single individual is apt to draw a dozen shots 
about his ears, It must, therefore, have been a matter of great moment 
that could induce a general officer to expose both himself and a whole 
platoon to the risk of a murderous fire. Tomkins accordingly felt the cri- 
tical nature of his position, and even had some misgivings about a drum- 
head court-martial on the spot, for his false alarm. Judge, then, his as- 
tonishment, when the General addressed him with the utmost coolness 
and deliberation, in the following manner: 

“‘Captain Tomkins, did you ever hear the story of the three crows * 

“Good gracious, sir!” replied the bewildered Tomkins, ‘‘I never did.” 

“Then, sir, I’ll tell it to you,” said the General, taking a pinch of snuff, 
with all the nonchalance of a hackneyed raconteur. ‘Once upon a time, 
Captain Tomkins, a sick man dreamt that he had swallowed a black 
crow” — 

Here an eigkteen-pound shot from the ramparts tore up the earth at the 
heels of the General’s charger, and went ricocheting over the heads of the 
picquet; but he proceeded undisturbed as follows: 

‘Steady, men! no movement in the ranks. Though round-shot gene- 
rally kill, it isn’t always sure to hit. This sick man, Captain Tomkins, 
having told his dream to a friend, that friend told it to another ; with this 
improvement, however, that this poor, dear, sick friend had actually swal- 
lowed a black crow !” 

A shell, which followed the eighteen-pounder, at this moment lodged 
midway between me and the General: and partly burying itself in the 
earth, exploded with a loud crash, scattering rocks and rubbish around in 
all directions. ' 

‘‘Good heavens, sir!” cried Tomkins, venturing to interrupt the story- 
teller, ‘‘there’s a man struck down in the ranks!” ; 

‘“‘Well, sir!” exclaimed the imperturbable General, “did you never ses 
a man struck down in the ranks before? Let him be carried to ¢ SOBs 
sir; and listen, if you please, to the sequel of my story. birw sic “were s 
friend, who may be compared to your sentry, Captain Tom wR ihe ; 
told the marvellous tale of the black crow to a greater fool than ee: ’ 
whe may be likened, Captain Tomkins, to you, the — i canee 
magnified the wonder into three black — ae "Taatein, Tombinn 

; . a“ . 
every one that would listentohim. Now, Marsa ot cneecme di tn 

: i d have discover- 
serious a measure as turning out the whole line, you woul 
ed that the three weighty columns, or black crows bagged ese — 
imagination, were nothing more than two drunken men and a pig? 

* pet ig was shot by a hungry rifleman. 
men were made prisoners, and the pig was Tomkins: and I sincerely 
You may now turn in your picquet, Captain ae in 5 “ith on again 
hope I may never have the pleasure of being on uty with y , 


sir.” 


i he 
s.—Chick-weed is an excellent barometer. When t 

eet apn ae a 9 we are not to expect rain for several hours : — 
it continue in that state, no rain will disturb the summer’s day. > + 
it half conceals its miniature flower, the day is generally showery ; . - 
it entirely shuts it up, or veils the white flower with its green ~e e, le 
the traveller put on his great-coat. The different species of trefoils —— 
contract their leaves at the approach of a storm; 80 certainly does s 
take place, that these plants acquired the name of the husbandman’s yom 
meter. The tulip, and several of the compound yellow flowers, es c —~ 
before rain. There is a species of wood-sorrel which doubles its ~ -o 
before storms. The bauhinia, or mountain ebony, capial and sens 


plants, observe the same habits. 
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A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF PARIS. 


Written for the New York ‘‘Spirit of the 4:mes 
t ust the r - Y every American 
must be the prev y 

t y ' he ordinary modes of ilo 
time, by any oi the oral y 
where a house fifty or sixty 


hment and displeasure, 


1 », lor the first 
on. Coming, as he does, from a country 
vears old isa curiosity, he beholds with astonis 
zloomys antiquated, and dirty-looking structures, apparently ready to 
tamble down upon him at every step, whilst from every direction acrowd 
of strange-looking vehicles rush, from which an escape with unbroken 
limbs would seem to be an impossibility ; in fact, everything, to his un- 
practiced eye, is jumbled up, confused, and contracted. Narrow streets, 
no sidewalks, filthy-iooking men, and very ugly women, meet his glance, 
‘urn it which way he may, whilst an unharmonious Jargon, anda com- 
pound of deafening noises, almost deprive him of the sense of hearing. 
A few moments’ riding, however, serves to carry him to other and brighter 
scenes. He is whirled into and through the Boulevards—the world-re- 
nowed and far-famed Boulevards. Now who has not, in his dreamy mo- 
ments, when fleeting and indistinct ideas of future foreign travel float 
through the brain, formed for himself some impossible architectural extra- 
vagance, in some unheard of form of construction, wherewith to embody 
in his mind’s eye the Boulevards of Paris. Of course, houses and shops, 
trees and streets, must-enier, in some degree, into his plans, because he 
has been told of such things are they formed; but, in his imaginings, af- 
er hearing the florid description of his ,voyaged chum, who, exercising 
the traveller’s privilege, relates [to him, over the third bottle, the wonders 
and delights of ‘that dear Paris,” he immediately transforms the houses 
into castellated and turreted gems of architectural skill, the shops into 
spacious and lofty depots or magazines, of fabulous depth and Aladdin- 
like richness, the trees into sweet scented and refreshing groves, and the 
streets into elegant terraces and princely avenues. 

With this picture deeply impressed on the tablet of his imagination, he 
suddenly finds himself whirling through a broad avenue, smoothly paved, 
the wide trottoirs,or sidewalks, covered with crowds of well-dressed 
people, faced by high houses, with tittle to distinguish them architectu- 
rally but an enormous opening, styled a port cochere, the lower portion 
being converted into larger or smaller shops, common-looking eating 
houses, or flauntily-decorated cafes; in short, a cross between the Bow- 
ery, having its width and semicircular shape, and Broadway, with its gor- 
geous shops, low taverns, and elegantly dressed habitues. Suspicious, 
yet dubious, he arrests the career of his vehicle, and demands, in the best 
French he can muster, of his wondering conductor, ‘through what street 
he is passing ?” 

‘Street, Monsieur!” ejaculates the disgusted Frenchman; ‘‘this is the 
‘Boulevard des Italiens,’ the most celebrated and renowned Boulevard of 
ail Paris.” 

After such a let down, the visitor ceases to be astonished at anything ; 
in fact, he becomes quite a disciple of the nil udmirari school, coolly con- 
wasting the Louvre with the City Hall, and calmly deliberating as to 
which is the chaster style of architecture, that of ‘‘La Renaissance,” as 
exhibited in the ‘*Hotel de Ville,” or the ‘‘Fiy-trap style,” as exemplified 
in the ‘‘Hotel de New York,” Broadway. 

A few days’ residence in the French capital, however, serves to exhibit 
to the stranger some of its beauties and its grandeur, whilst, at the same 
time, he realises some of its inconveniences and discomforts, of which it 
possesses its share. It isnot my purpose, however, to make even an at- 
tempt to picture to you the extent of the former, as any Guide Book will 
thoroughly possess you of all details, and nothing short of a Book will 
furnish you the desired information. I will try, however, to give you a 
general outline of the city and its situation, and if you gain’ anything 
from my labors, youare welcome to it at your own price. 

Could I have you here, ‘tin the ‘Spirit,’’? a much more compact form 
of embodying you than the present enlarged case now covering your mor- 
tal remains, | would convey you to the summit of the Tour de St. Jaques 

‘de la Boucherie, which is, as near as [can makeit, the geographical cen- 
tre of the city, as well as one of the highest points. Here at your feet 


you would behold Paris, shaped like an egg, ana situated in the centre of t 


a natural basin—somewhat cracked, however, as the river Seine runs 
right through it—surrounded by its seventeen watch dogs, in shape of 
forts, which are intended as much to frighten and intimidate the Parisians 
asto keep away the ‘‘outside barbarians.” That outer circle which 
forms the shell of the egg is the line of fortifications which is composed 
of a continuous enceinte, as it is termed in military parlance, the English 
of it being, a heavily masoned wall, of great strength, thirty feet wide, 
covered with earth, so as to render it, almost impenetrable by cannon 
balls, having at various intervals bastions, and terraces, and casements, 
and drawbridges, and so forth, the whole surrounded by a moat, both 
deep enough and wide enough to drown anarmy. The inner circle, so 
clearly defined by that line of fine old trees, within which you find the 
yolk of the egg, forms the barriers, through which everything, excepting 
the flying birds, coming into or going out of the city must pass, by means 
of gates placed at convenient intervals, whereat are stationed, night and 
day, numerous officers of the city customs, or “‘Octroi,”” who examine 
carefully every bundle, box, or basket, being conveyed into the town, 
whether in private carriage, public cart, or omnibus, and should you be 
unfortunate enough to have any dutiable article, to the amount even of 
twenty-five cents, you are obliged to undergo a process almost as lengthy 
and annoying as if you were importing a cargo. Asa sample of some 
of its advantages, fancy an unfortunate wight with a small family of at 
least several children, emigrating from the country into thecity. If he is 
an affectionate father, the toys of the dear pledges will fill not less than a 
wagon, to say nothing of the other furpiture. Judge, then, of the feel- 
ings with which he receives the intelligence that everything must be un- 
loaded for examination, even to the babies’ pap-bottle. Such an upturn- 
ing of household gods as I have witnessed, on several such occasions, 
was at least instructive to the beholders, if not agreeable to the father of 
the family ; and the worst of it is that these gentlemen to whom devolves 
the right of making the examination, not only scratch your furniture by 
poking steel-clad poles into it, but occasionally lacerate your feelings by 
poking their fan at you, which is coolly adding injury to insult. As this 
tax produces annually to the municipality about six millions of dollars, 
it is needless to hope for the abatement of the nuisance, and one would 
naturally suppose, that in order to avoid it, the poorer classes would pre- 
fer to take up their residence beyond the barriers. Such, however, is by 
no means the case, asa Frenchman cannot exist out of a crowd, conse- 
quently you will find them burrowing by dozens in huge tenement houses, 
badly ventilated, and closely pent up during the six days of the week, re- 
serving for the Sabbath and fete days the pleasure of breathing the free 
air, and the privilege of drinking untaxed vinegar and thin beer. From 
this peculiarity arises the fact, much to our esteemed friend Greeley’s 
disgust, that most of the houses bordering the outer Boulevards are con- 
verted into cheap Restaurants, filthy Estaminets or Cafes, and third-rate 
Gardens, which are crowded every holiday by the working men and 
their families; and although drinking and frolicking are the order of the 
day, it is rare to see a drunken man—a drunken woman never. If by ha- 
Yard, however, it should happen that some weak and erring brother, over- 
a@come either by the heat of the weather, or the strength of the Seine wa- 
ter with which he mixes his vin ordinaire, or possibly his petit verre, finds 
himself unequal to the task of maintaining that uprightnees of position 
vhich society requires and the laws demand, he is immediately taken in 
iharge by what is known here as “L’Ange Gardien,” one or more of 
lat puaaher Breil ates large drinking establishment, for the espe- 
ng the unfort 

restored to his wonted quit. ae: a 
And here let me pause for moment, my 


dear “Spirit,” to demand 


| 


why it is, that, in our happy land, where licenses no longer exist, and 


temperance societies are of a past generation, where every man is free to 


ymo- | | 


sell as much as he pleases, and drink as much as he pleases, provided he | 


s or drinks an butt or a bottle, this truly 


j 


original package, be it a 


philant > brains, lf such ings they pos- 


nropic idea has never entered the 


sess, of these seekers after other men’s good—these advocates of a legal | 


suasion ; these virtue-by-enactment saints? Why has it never occurred 
to them how much more christian-like and manly it would be to give a 
helping hand to the erring brother, than to act that most despicable and 
contemptible character, a legal spy and informer, Or, 48 it is more politely 
termed, ‘ta Carson Leaguer?” And the ladies, too, “God bless them !” 
those sweet creatures who, when pain and anguish wring the brow, are 
ever prepared to become that poetical myth, a ministering angel; let me 
suggest to them how much more in character it would be, instead of be- 
coming useless members of ‘Dorcas Societies,” or “Daughters of Mrs. 
Grundy’s Tea-Total-Society,” to take the more appropriate and harmoni- 
ous title of “Mr. Smith’s Guardian Angel,” or *‘Jones’ Special Protector.” 
Can they for a moment hesitate between the worn-out enjoyment of talk- 
ing scandal and the new-fonnd pleasure of watching over the faltering 
steps and winding way of one of the ‘*weak-headed vessels.” Fancy 
what results might be effected were a vigilance committee of pretty wo- 
men to be delegated to attend at the St. Nicholas Hotel on the occasion of 
a *Paas Supper,” or at the Astor House during @ “St. Jonathan’s din- 
ner,” precisely as the politicians constitute a ward committee to attend 
the polls during a hotly contested election. Imagine the delight of that old 
sinner, “the Herculean Knickerbocker,” after his schnapps and kroeller s, 
or those true neophytes of Bacchus, the six original pioneers of the Barclay- 
street Guards, on their return from the annual target excursion, to find 
themselves in charge, not of the M. P.’s, but of the P. G.’s (Pretty Girls). 
Who knows what might come of it? The idea is suggestive. But let us get 
back to Paris. 

In regarding the ‘‘outsquirts” of this city, one of the most prominent 
points is that respectable hill to the west, amplified by the French tongue 
into a ‘‘*montagne,” and known as ‘‘Mont Valerien.” On this eminence, 
in days of yore, the Druids were wont to sacrifice to that *‘Casta Diva,” 
so famed in our own times; and here it was that the earlier French 
Christians poured forth their devotions, and dyed with their blood a lo- 
cality which is aow infested by as hard a set of Christians as can be found 
any where, it being used at this moment as barracks for French soldiers, 
the fortress which caps its summit being garrisoned by those wild devils, 
the Zouaves. The monument standing forth so boldly, some distance 
this side, but in a direct line with it, is that great triumph of modern ar- 
chitectural science, ‘*L’Arc de Triomphe de |’Etoile,” which cost two mil- 
lions of money and thirty years of labor to finish. As you will notice, it 
is a glorious pediment to the noble Avenue, des Champs Elysees, which 
terminates here. 

Far away to the right you will behold another elevation, also celebrated 
in Parisian annals. ‘*The Hill of Montmartre,” noted for its windmills, 
drinking shops, and plaster-of-Paris. Here also is a large cemetry, and 
one of the principal reservoirs for supplying Paris with water. On its 
summit is a strong fortification. To the east is still another and more cele- 
brated eminence, on which is located the world-renowned and often quoted 
‘*Pere la Chaise,” which bas lost all its rural beauty and holiness, having 
literally become a ‘‘city of the dead,” with its streets, its lanes, and its 
places. In all the wonders of Paris nothing strikes the visitor with so 
much disappointment as this Cemetery. Every monument possessing the 
slightest claim to beauty or originality is repeated ‘‘ad nauseam,” whilst 
all the most expensive and noted tombs are so crowded as to deprive them 


At length the weaker, finding that he can no longer make head, makes a 
desperaie plunge backward to release his snout and horns. It is the deci- 


sive nroment of the combat. I have seen it end very variously. If in an 
} enclosure, and the weaker has no room to withdraw himself, he is almost 
sure to be ripped up by the impetuous assailant,and to fall very severely 
wounded or dead; his adversary being driven o ff by bot irons thrust under 
him, and spears. In the open park, however, the weaker, ifactive, some-~- 


times succeeded in detaching himself, and scampering off as fast as possi- 
ble without receiving any severe hurt. The stronger pursued with hearty 
good will, and they were soon out of sight. In such cases, all would de- 
pend upon the nature of the ground, and the relative activity of the two. 
If the flying combatant was overtaken by his pursuer, nothing could save 
his life, for a gaping wound, a foot deep, would soon be made in his chest. 
On one occasion, however, and on only one, I sawa very different termi- 
nation of the contest to that which was expected. 

The weaker had been gradually retreating, at first slowly, afterward more 
rapidly. It was in the open park. At length he made a plunge backward 
to release himself, and succeeced, The stronger brute, evidently some- 
what pig-headed, surprised at the action, thrust his snout upward in an 
astonished way; his more active enemy saw the movement at once, and, 
though evidently preparing to fly, checked himself, lowered his head, and 
had his snout introduced between his enemy’s fore-legs in an instant, 
The stream of blood which flowed from the wounded combatant, and his 
quick snort of pain, proclaimed the victory of him who, up to this mo- 
ment, had been losing ground, and hope perhaps. The wounded thino- 
ceros now turned to fly, losing blood rapidly, and his intestines partially 
protruding from the wound, His adversary allowed him to turn and run 
a few paces; and then burying his snout again between his hind legs, 
gored him severely. He fell in a frightfully mangled way, and the active 
horsemen with their long spears drove off the assailant—no easy matter. 
Whether the wounded rhinoceros died or not, I do not know. 1 probably 
heard at the time and have forgotten. So skilful are the native leeches, 
however, in attending these monsters, that I should not at all wonder if he 
recovered, , 

The contest between a rhinoceros and an elephant is‘not nearly so in- 
teresting as that between the rhinoceros and the tiger. In the former case 
it is not easy, in the first place, to make the two animals attack each 
other, even though the elephant be must, and the rhinoceros in a similar 
condition. Should they take a fancy, however, to try each other’s mettle, 
the elephant approaches as usual, with bis trunk thrown up into the air 
and head protruded ; the rhinoceros either etanding upon his guard, or. 
also advancing with lowered snout. The tusks of the elephant sometimes 
passon each side of the rhinoceros harmlessly, while the huge head 
shoves the lighter animai backward. If the elephant tusks trip up the 
rhinoceros, as is sometimes the case, they are then plunged into him with- 
out mercy; but more frequently the contest ends to the disadvantage of 
the elephant, by the rhinoceros inserting his snout between his antaganist’s 
fore-legs and partially ripping him up; the elephant belaboring all the 
time with his trunk, to a certain extent uselessly, however. Prevented by 
his tusks, the rhinoceros can not get his snout far under the elephant’s 
body, so that the wound he inflicts is not generally a very severe one. 

Between the rhinoceros and the tiger, however, the contest is one of in- 
finitely more animation and excitement. The steady guard of the larger 
animal, and the stealthy, cat-like attack of the smaller—the lowered snout 
of the one and the gleaming teeth of the other—the cocked horn, kept va- 
lorously in an attitude of defiant guard,and the bullet head, with its 
gleaming eyes, together with the brawny claws—were all things to be 
watched and to interest. The rhinoceros, however, is secure from attack 
on his back, and when the tiger springs, his claws get no hold in the plate- 
like covering of his antagonist. Should the rhinoceros be overthrown 
by the tiger’s weight, then the fate of the former is sealed ; he is ripped 
and torn up and gnawned from beneath, as a tiger only can rip, and tear 
up, and gnaw; I have heard oj, but have never witnessed, such results 
tollowing the tiger’s assault. 

In nine cases out of ten the rhinoceros gains the advantage ; the tiger 
springs, and springs, and springs again, still baffled by the voluminous 
armor-like skin of his antagonist, until, at some moment or other, 
rhinoceros seizes his ypportunity, and succeeds in inflicting a severe wound 
with his formidable horn. The tiger then declines the combat, and easily 
escapes its unwieldy enemy, should the rhinoceros take it into his head to 
attack. 





of the intended effect. To the South there is nothing to attract your at- 
tention beyond the city walls, all else being ‘flat, stale, and unprofita- 
ble.” 








AFTER-DINNER SPORTS IN INDIA. 


From ‘‘The Private Life of an Eastern King,’’ by a Member of the Household of His 
Late Majesty, Nussir-U-Deen, King of Oude. 
Lately published by Reprmm_p, Beekman-street, New York. 


DUELLO—THE RHINOCEROS AND ELEPHANT. 
Fighting Camels—The Rhinoceros—His Peaceful Nature—His Manner of 
Fighting—Tte Rhinoceros and the Elephant—The Rhinoceros and 
the Tiger—The Fighting Elephants—Malleer—The Struggle—Fall of 
the Mahout—His Death—The Elephant’s Remorse—Another Fight— 
Danger and Escape. 

I have already described the ordinary fights of birds, antelopes, and ti- 
gers. I now turntothe larger animals. Nothing more brutal than the 
contests of camels can well be conceived. They are trained to fighting 
with each other in Lucknow; but nature intended them to be uselul, 
peaceful animals, not warlike; and when man, endeavoring to change 
their nature, insists upon their being warlike for his gratification, the sight 
is odious. It is well known that, like the lama of Peru, the camel dis- 
charges a fluid from its throat at its adversary. I have seen the trained 
to fight bring up one of their stomachs in the energy of their spitting! A 
horrible sight! Nor was it more pleasant to see one grasp the long lip of 
the other between his teeth, and drag it offin a brutal way. Such fights 
end only in lacerating the head and injuring the eyes, the huge bodies re- 
maining untouched. 

Naturally, the rhinoceros is also a peaceful animal. Bishop Heber says, 
that in Ghazi-u-deen’s reign the rhinoceros was used in a carriage, and 
to carry a howdah. I have never seen him so employed. Although 
peaceful, however, he is better fitted by nature for warfare than the poor 
camel. His knife-like horn, his skin, more impenetrable than: a coat of 
mail, his compact body and huge muscular limbs, all render him a fearful 
antagonist to the largest animals. When roused, he will soon make away, 
I coubt not, with a hippopotamus, and is a match for an elephant. 

The extent to which these various animals were kept at Lucknow for 
purposes of ‘‘sport” may be conceived, from the fact of the royal mena- 
gerie having contained, when I served the king of Oude, from fifteen to 
twenty rhinoceroses. They were keptin the open park around Chaun- 
gunge, and were allowed to roam about, at large, within certain limits. 

it was usually at this palace, Chaungunge, and sometimes at another 
called Mobarrack Munzul, that the fights of the larger took place, gene- 
rally in an enclosure made for the purpose, over one side of which a bal- 
cony had been built for the king and his attendants, not unlike a portico 
in front of a house to receive carriages—stractures far more common in 
Calcutta than in London. Sometimes, however, the fights took place in 
the open park, where galleries had been erected on substantial pillars. 
The two rhinoceroses, males—always more ready to engage in combat at 
particular seasons than at other times, just as the elephants are—were daly 
prepared by stimulating drugs, and let into the euclosure from opposite 
sides, or were driven in the park toward each other by active fellows on 
horseback with long spears. The first sight of the antagonist was gener- 
ally enough to cause each to be ready to attack ; for they know at once, by 
their keen sense of smell, whether a male or female is in their vicinity. 
Rushing against each other, with heads somewhat lowered, they met an- 
grily in the midst, thrusting forward their armed snouts in a hog-like way. 

So thick are their hides on the back and legs, that even the short knife- 
like horn of the snout can make no impression upon it. In the more ten- 
der skin of the belly alone, or between the legs, can injary bedone. The 
object of each, then in closing, is to introduce his snout between the fore- 
legs of his antagonist, and so rip him up; a process which the slight 2urve 
of the horn backward renders comparatively an easy One, if the required 
position be attained. 

Bat as both equally seek the same advantage, their heads end snouts in 
the first instance meet in the midst, They strike each other, they push, 
they lower their heads, they grunt valorously, displaying an amount of 
activity and energy that one would conceive it almost impossible for them 
to exercise with their unwieldy forms. The snouts rattle against each 
other as they mutually strike ; the horns may come into contact too, and 
the sound which is produced plainly tells that itis with nochild’s.play 
that they are thus crossed. At length, in seme way or other, they appear 
to be locked together, horn to horn, snout to snout, head to head—the head 
always down defending the chest and the entrance between the fore-legs. 
Then commences a hard straggle—a firm continuous pushing with all their 
might. Each throws the whole weight of his huge form into the scale, 
and with that the enormous strength with which nature has endowed 
him. They push, and push, and plush again with obstinate perseverance. 
‘The weaker must ultimately lose ground, He is driven back, at first 
slowly, step by step, then more rapidly, ina sort of backward trot ; the 
stronger and sturdier pursuing his advantage with implacable ferocity. 








There is no other animal, perhaps, so utterly impervious to attath as the 
rhinoceros; there is certainly none other that takes nll attacks with such 
perfect coolness and self-possession. Shut up iu a comparatively small 
enclosure with a ferocieus tiger, he seems to be not in the least diseoncerted 
—not even to find his situation’ uncomfortable—but, with wonderfal 








phlegmatic ease, stands prepared for all contingencies. His coat of armor 
is, of course, his chief defence; but the shape of his head contributes 
much to hissafety. Itcurves inward from the snout to the forehead ; 80 
that the eyes are deeply sunk and securély wedged into a concave bone 
where they can not be easily assailed—the short pointed horn forming an 
additional defence to them, and one of the most formidable weapons of of- 
fence too, possessed by any animal, when the strength of the rhinoceros is 
considered. There is something surprising, notwithstanding all this, in 
seeing this pig-like animal withstending or conquering the largest tigers 
and elephants. I have never seen the rhinoceros pitted against the lion. 
The king of Oude had but three or four lions,and he reserved them for 
very special occasions—but a contest between the two would but be simi- 
lar, I doubt not, to that between the rhinoceros and tiger. Indeed the lion 
fights so exactly like the tiger, that a contest between two lions is precisely 
similar to that between two tigers. There was no lion in Lucknow @ 
match for the largest tigers there: doubtless the few found at the foot of 
the Himalayas, and in Asia generally, are not equal to those of Africa ; but 
[ very much doubt whether the Bengal tiger is not the more formidable 
animal of thetwo. I have never seen any lions in London or Paris equal 
in size to the largest tigers. 

Of the hundred and fifty elephants possessed by the king of Oude, there 
was one with a broken tusk, that had been victor in a hundred fights. 
His name was Malleer; and he was agreat favorite with the king. His 
tusk had been broken off bit by bitin several encountefs; the elephants 
rushing against each other with such force as sometimes to snap off a por- 
tion or the whole of atusk. Malleer had lost lis, as I bave said, gradually. 
He was a formidable black fellow, very terrible when in that excited state 
called must. During the visit of the commander-in-chief it was determined 
that @ fitting antagonist should be found for Malleer, and that be should 
once more make his appearance on the stage asa gladiator. It was for- 
tunately the proper season. Malleer was must; and avother gigantic 
elephant, also black, and of course in similar state, was selected to be his 
antagonist. 

When in this excited state, two male elephants have but to see each other 
to commence the combat forthwith; there is no incitement required. 
Each has his own keeper, or mahout [pronounced ma howth] as he is called, 
seated on his neck—the only person who can safely approach the animal 
at such a season. In the mahout’s hands, however, even then the monster 
is generally docile as a child. ; 

There is no preparation required for the combat but the passing of a'se- 
cure string from the neck of the elephant to his tail—a string by which 
the mahout holds on and retains his position during the combat. It may 
be easily supposed that the poor man’s position is by no means a comfort- 
able one during such a@ contest ; ‘but so jealous is each of the good fame of 
his beast, that he would rather Lave his own selected for such sport than 
be excused. It is an honor paid to him, as well as to the gigantic combat- 
ant whom he guides. Should he be thrown, the elephant opposed to bim 
would certainly destroy him if he got an opportunity. He therefore clings 
to the string with all the tenacity of woman grasping a plank after a ship- 
wreck, ‘ 

On the occasion. on which Malleer’s services were required for the 
amusement of the British commander-in-chief, and the king and ¢oart of 
Oude, we were in one of the king’s palaces, situated on the banks of the 
Goomty. A terrace built on the water-side overlooked the river. Anopen 
park was on the opposite side of the stream ; and on that bank it was re- 
solved the contest should take place, we inspecting it from the balcony. 
The Goomty at this place wasnot wider than Regent-street in London, 
and the terrace projected over the water; so that we were quite near 
enough to see the encounter well. The opposite bank was covered with 
grass; there was nothing to impede the vision for a considerable distance. 
At a signal given by the king, the two elephants advanced from opposite 
sides, each with his mahout on his neck; Malleer, with his one task, look- 
ing by no means so formidable as the huge biack antagonist whom he was 
to fight, and who was well furnished with ivory. The moment they 
caught sight of each other, the two elephants, as if with an instinctive per- 
ception of what was expected of them, put their trunks and tails aloft, and 
shuffled up to each other with considerable speed after their unwieldy fa- 
shion, trampeting out loudly mutual defiance. This is the ordinary atti- 
tude of attack of the elephant. He puts his trunk up perpendicalarly, in 
order that it may be out ofharm’s way. His tail is similarly raised from 
excitement. His trumpeting consists of » series of quick blasts, between 
rears and grunting. - 

Malleer and his foe rushed at each other impetuously. Thesound of 
their huge heads into violent collision might have been heard at the 
distance of half a mile. - This may sound like an exa It ia not 
so. When the reader only thinks of the bulk of the elephant, the great 
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The first blow struck, both elephants now set themselves vigorously to 
push against each other with their broad foreheads. Head to head, both 
trunks still elevated into the air perpendicularly, their tusks interlaced, 


their feet set firmly in massive solidity upon the ground, did they push and 
push, and shove and shove, not with one resolute long-continued effort, 
but with repeated short strokes of the unwieldy forms. The heads were 
not separated for a moment; but the backs were curving slightly and then 
becoming straight again in regular succession, as each shove and push was 
administered. The mahouts, seated on the neck, were not idle the while. 
They shouted, encouraging each his own warrior, with hearty good-will, 
almost with frantic energy, using the iron prod, employed in driving them, 
freely upon the skull. It was a spectacle to make one hold in the breath 
with earnest gazing—a spectacle to make the blood come fast and thump- 
ing through the veins—as the two huge combatants pushed and shoved 
with all their might vehemently, and as the two mahouts exerted all their 
powers to encourage them. 

It is evident in such a contest, as generally happens with these wild ani- 
mals, that the stronger combatant gains the victory. Instances do oc- 
cur in which superior agility causes the weaker to bear off the honors of 
success; but such instances are rare—in the case of two opposing ele- 
phants rarer, perhaps, than with otheranimals. But what is the end of 
-his pushing ? youask. If the stronger succeed in overthrowing his adversary, 
the death of the vanquished is the probable result. This sometimes occurs 
when great violence is used, and the weaker can hardly retreat quick enough. 
He loses bope and strength together, turns awkwardly to fly, is pushed as 
he turns, and falls. The endisthen soon seen. The vietor plunges his 
tusks without mercy into the side of his foe,as he lies helplessly on the 
ground, and death follows. If the weaker, by great agility, succeed in 
turning and running away, achase isthe result, which end either in the 
escape of the fugitive, or in bis being sorely belabored by the trunk and 
galled by the tusks of his antagonist. 

But Malieer and his foe are shoving heartily all thistime, while I am 
discoursing of other things—ay, and the king of Oude, the British com- 
mander-in-chief, and the resident, are gazing intently on them from the 
balcony as they so shove; gazing intently, so that the balcony is absolutely 
without noise or sound. 

At length the redoubted Malleer, one-tusked though he was, began to 
_gain the advantage. The fore-legof his antangonist was raised as if un- 
certainly, one could not tell whether to advance or retreat, as he still 
stoutly shoved with all his might. But it was evident very soon that it 
was not to advance, but to retreat, that the leg was soraised. It had hardly 
been set down again, when the other was similarly raised and lowered. 
The mahout of Malleer saw the movement, and knew well what it indi- 
cated. He shouted more frantically than ever—aimost demoniacally, in 
fact—striking the skull with his iron prong in a wild excited way. But 
Maileer nveded no encouragement. He was too old a warrior not to feel 
that another victory was about being added te his laurels, and his strength 
seemed increased by the conviction. He and his mahout together became 
more and more excited every instant. 


At this time they were only a few yards from the bank of the Geomty. 
a little to the left of our balcony. The retreating elephant gave way step 
by step, slowly, drawing nearer to the river as he did so. At length, with 
@ sudden leap backward, he tore himself from his antagonist, and threw 
his carcass down the bank into the river. His mahout clung to the rope 
over h's back, and was soon seen safe and sound on his neck, while 
the elephant swam off to gain the opposite bank. Malleer was furious at 
this escape of his antagonist. His mahout wanted him to follow; but he 
knew that it was vain, or he was too savage to obey. He glared round, 
wild with fury, to see what he could attack. His mahout, still urging 
him, with no gentle strokes and with wild shouts, to pursue, at length lost 
his balance in his excitement, as Malleer turned savagely about, and fell 
to the earth! He fell right before the infuriated beast whom he had been 
rendering more and more wild and ungovernable. We were not left in 
doubt as to his fate fora moment. We had just time to see that the man 
had fallen, and was lying on his back, with his limbs disordered, one leg 
under him and the other stretched helplessly out, while both arms were 
raised aloft, when we saw the huge foot of the elephant placed upon his 
chest, and heard the bones crackling, as the whole body of the man was 
crushed into a shapeless mass! 
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temper. She could lead him without fear or danger to herself; and the | exceedingly graphic, and we haven't a doubt most authenticall loheaet. 
authority which she had thus obta ned, doubtless her son would possess | *‘I have an office (where I pursue the practice of the Sonal ch is m 
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as doomed. ; 

It was in the course of one of these fights, in a garden surrounded by a 
substantial iron fence, that the incident occurred. As usual, there had 
been prolonged pushing—a series of incessant pushes—between the two 
antagonists. When the weaker had given way, he turned abruptly from 
his foe, and ran round the enclosure pursued by the victor. The order 
was given to allow the fugitive toescape. As he left the enclosure, by 
some accident or other, his mahout fell on the inside. The pursuing ele- 
phant did not see him for a little; but, as the monster stood near the only 
opening, it was impossible for the poor man to escape thereby. It was 
not long, however—only for a moment or two—that the man remained 
unobserved .by the infuriated animal; and the moment he was seen a 
chase began. It was impossible to succor him, for the whole affair was 
the work of a few seconds. At length the elephant came up with the 
unfortunate man. For their own mahouts they may have some respect, 
but toward the mahout of their antagoni:ts they feel nothing but animo- 
sity. 

The driver of the charging elephant did what he could to turn him from 
the pursuit of the man ; but his efforts were absolutely without avail. 

The elephant had his trunk raised. ready to attack or strike, when the 
poor fugitive stood before him in a corner of the iron railing. The ele- 
phant thrust forward his head, and pushed with all his might. His tusks 
projected at each side of the corner in which the man stood, and with his 
broad forehead he stood pushing and shoving, with the same short forcible 
strokes he would have used had he stood opposite to an opposing elephant. 
The man stood, however—protected by the iron railing against which the 
massive head of the monster shoved—stood pressing into the corner, mak- 
ing himself as thin as possible, with his arms stretched by his side. 

To us, trom a gallery above, it appeared that the poor makout must 
have been crushed to death; we could see only the massive back and 
voluminous haunches of the brawny monster, as he still shoved with trunk 
erect. But we were mistaken. The man, finding himself unhurt in the 
corner, gradually slipped down into a sitting posture ; the elephant doubt- 
less thinking (for he could not see him) that he was gradually annihila- 
ting the mabout as he felt him sink. Once seated, the man made his way 
adroitly between the fore-legs of the huge beast, and thus escaped into 
the arena. To our surprise we saw him issuing from the feet of the mon- 
ster, in a stealthy sort of way, not a bone injured, not even a scratch upon 
his skin. In another moment the man was off, having escaped through 
the opening of the enclosure ; and before the attendants had brought fire- 
works and a match to drive off the elephant, the man, whom they must 
have expected to find a shapeless mass, was safe and sound in their 
midst ! 

Strange to say, the most terrible must elephant, even when in his most 
excited condition, may be thoroughly cowed and frightened by letting off 
fire-works in front of him. A rocket discharged will arrest him in the 
midst of the most impetuous attack; and he flies terrified from a fizzing 
Catharine-wheel or harmless collection of crackers. It may, therefore, be 
supposed that fireworks are always kept ready for explosion when danger 

is anticipated from the elephants, particularly in the season when they are 
most unmanageable, and most likely to do harm. 


GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“*KNICKERBOCKER.” 














The “uncertainty of the law” is amusingly exemplified in the follow- 

ing lines, which have just reached us from an old friend and favorite con- 
tributor. Would a “sasherarar” have “held,” in case the jury had 
rendered a verdict of **Not Guilty, if they’ll leave the State?”—-or would 
it have been necessary to put the parties in escro, and then issue a writ of 
Habeas Corpus on the original Fi. Fa? Nokes (C. J.) in Phenix, Snod- 
grass and Dusenbury v. Smilax and Giles P. Scroggins, p. 4894, charged 
with the relator. (See also, ‘‘Oid Knick” v. ‘*The People,” in the cele- 
brated Alleghany County ‘‘7it” case.) 


THE CASE. 
“Cujus pars fui.’’—VIRGIL. 





There was hardly time for a cry; the swaying of his form on the ele- ! 
phant’s neck—his fall—the sound caused by his striking the elastic turf— 
the borrid crushing which followed—all was the work of an instant or two. 
But this did not sate the enraged animal. Stili keeping his foot on the 
man’s chest, he siezed one arm with his trunk and tore it from the body. 
In another moment it was hurling high up in the air, the bood spirting 
from it as it whirled. It wasa horrible sight. The other arm was then 
seized, and similarly dealt with. 

We were all horified, of course, at the untoward result of our sport, for 
which nobody was to blame but the elephant; when our alarm and horror 
were increased at seeing a woman rushing from the side whence Malleer 
had made his appearance, rusbing directly toward the elephant. She had 
an infant in her arms, and she ran as fast as her burden would permit. 
The commander-in-chief stood up in the balcony exclaiming :— 

“‘texé-sili be more butchery, your majesty. Can nothing be done to 
prevent it?” 

i ‘tlt «a the mahout’s wife, I have no doubt,” replied the king; “‘what 
Gan be done ?” 

But the resident had already given the order for the horsemen with their 
long spears to advance and lead off theelephant;—given the order, it is 
true, bat the execution of those orders was not an affair of a moment. 
Time was lost incommunicating them—the men had to mount—they must 
advance cautiously, five on each side. By means of their long spears, 
they conduct the must elephants about, directing the spears against the 
trank, which is tender, ifthe animal is wayward. They are, of course, 
expert horsemen ; and must be prepared to gallop off at a moment’s notice, 

. should the animal slip past the spear and advance to attack. 

While the spearmen were thus preparing to lead off the elephant, that 
is, mounting, and then advancing cautiously from either side, the poor 
woman, reckie8s of consequences, was running toward the elephant. 

“QO Malieer, Malleer! cruel, savage beast! see what you have done,” 
she cried; **here finish our house at once. You have taken off the roof, 
now break down the walis; you have killed my husband, whom you loved 
20 well, now kill me and his son.” 

To those unaccustomed to India, this language may appear unnaturalor 
ridiculous. It is precisely the sense of what she said ; every word of it al- 
most was long impressed upon my mind. The mahoutsand their families 
live with the elephanis they attend, and talk to them as to reasonable beings, 
in reproof, in praise, in entreaty, in anger. 

We expected to see the wild animal turn from the mangled remains of 
the husband to tear the wife and child asunder. We were agreeably dis- 
appointed. Malleer’s rage was satiated, and he now felt remorse for what 
Jyevhad done. You couid see it in his drooping ears and downcast head. 
He took his foot off the shapeless carcass. The wife threw herself upon 

it, and the elephant stood by respecting ber grief. It was a touching 
Spectacle. The woman lamented loudly, turning now and then to the ele- 
phant to reproach him; while he stood as if conscious of his fault, looking 
sadly at her, Oace or twice the unconscious infant caught at his trunk 
and played with it. He had doubtiess played with it often before ; for it 
,is nO Bncommon thing to see the mahout’s child playing between the legs 
of the elephant—it is no uncommon thing to seethe elephant waving his 
, trunk over it, allowing itto go to a little distance, and then tenderly bring- 
ing it back again—as tenderly as a mother would. 

In the meantime the spearsmen were now advancing. They were 

mounted on active horses accustomed to the work. They came up on 
either.side; and gently iouching the proboscis of the elephant with the 
ends of their spears, indicated thus what they wanted. Malleer flapped 
back his long ears, and looked threateningly at them. He might let his 
mabout’s wife pacify him ; be was not to be led by them—you could see 
the determination in bis eye. They touched him again, this time a little 
more sharply. He threw up his trunk, sounded out a defiant threat, and 
charged full upon those on his left. They were off in an instant—their 
horses scampering away With all speed, while Malleer pursued. The 
savage fury of the elephant was gradually returning ; and when the band 
which he had attacked aad leaped a wai and were out of sight, he turned 
upon the other. It was now their turn to fly, which they did as nimbly 
as their companions, Malleer pursuing as fast as he could. 

. “Letthe woman call him off,” shouted the king; ‘the will attend to 

er.” 

She did so; and Malieer came back, just asa spaniel would do at the 

call of his master. é 

“Let the woman mount with her child and take him away,” was the 
king’s order. It was communicated to her. The elephant knelt at her 
command, She mounted. Malleer gave her, first the mutilated carcass, 
and then her infant son. She sat upon his neck, in her husband’s place, 
and led him quietly away. From that day she was his keeper, his ma- 
hout. He would have no other. When most excited, when most wild, 





Aust oF not must, she had but to command, aad he obeyed. The touch of 


There went twelve men into a box, 
And one onto a bench ; 

To try an issue joived ’twixt Fox 
And the defendant French. 


The charge was this—when clarified 
From technical word-fog— 

That French’s son tin-pan had tied 
To tail of Fox’s dog : 


Who thereupon (the cur I mean) 
In frenzy to aroint, 

Had run his legs off ‘‘slick and clean,” 
Up to the second joint! 


Whereby said dog, to all intents 
Of use, no matter what, 

Was not worth—no, not worth three cents, 
And bogus ones at that. 


Then sundry witnesses were heard 
Defendant’s side upon, 

Who all upon their oath averred 
He never had a son! 


And said, they wished they might be stoned 
Each from his home and wife, 

If plaintiff ever yet had owned 
A dog in all his life! 


Then Fox his witnesses deploys 
Before the legal camp, 

Who swore said French had twenty boys, 
And each a precious scamp: 


And then, in plaintiff’s canine praise, 
They all did thus agree: 

That Acteon, in his proudest days, 
Hadn’t half the pack that he! 


Then rose defendant’s counsel wise, 
Alert for legal fight; 

And plump in court’s and jury’s eyes 
Threw dust from morn till night: 


And tore, at times, his hapless hair, 
As wrath inspired his strains ; 

Till scalp, without, of locks was bare, 
As skull, within, of brains. 


Next day, rose plaintiff’s “learned” trust, 
’Squire Rigmarole McThud, 

And xilled nine hours in throwing dust, 
Diversified with mud. 


As he was bald, he could not doff 
His thatch—yet ‘suffered some ;” 
For in his frenzy he tore off 
Three fingers and a thuinb. 


Then rose the Court with awfal grace, 
And to the four times three 
- Said, Gentlemen, you've heard the case, 
From A to and per se. 


The law is clear, the facts you know, 
The doubts we'll not discuss: 

If you think thus and thus, why—so ; 
If so and so, why—thus! 


The patient jury thereupon 
Were quod-locked for the night ; 
And on the morrow found, nem con., 
True verdict: “Served ’em right!” 


And when, at last, they had achieved 
A task so deeply thrilling ; 
Each for his four whole days received, 
All told, just one short shilling ! 
Crrr Hatt, New York. 


W. P.P. 


Our readers, we are sure, will bear us abundant witness, that Old Maids 
have always had the kindest treatment in the “Knickerbocker”: in its 
ges they have never either been left ‘‘unhonored or unsung ;” while not 
a syliable has ever been permitted to transpire against them. Bless their 
old hearts! we never would do “anything else” to them: but here is a 





sketch of a “conversation” between two elderly spinsters at a sewing-par- 


other, the citizens can’t be ‘put up toit.” There is a ‘eo i : ’ 
this basement, or sub-church, and there, the other day, theladice of the 
‘institution’ held a sewing society for the benefit of the poor of the parish 
I saw most of the proceedings, and heard a partof them. What most I 
heard, I will tell you. It wasasmart ‘Dialogue between Two Old Maids.’ 
They sat close by the door that opened into my ‘office,’ which I suppose 
they imagined to be a closet. The ‘conversation’ was interesting. It was 
evident that somebody had been doing something that wasn’tright. The 
two speakers sat close together, and as they stitched away, their tongues 
kept up @ perpetual wagging accompaniment. The taller of the two had 

——— ‘a little round head, but not very much hair, 

So little, in fact, that a wig she must wear, 

Ri-tu-di-nu-di-na !’ 

together with a long, wrinkled, superfluous neck, like a turkey’s. The se. 
cond was like unto tlie first, only Jess so. My attention was first called to 
the ‘pretty, Precious pair’ by an exclamation which caused me to 
at the slightly-ajardoor. The taller damsel—who, although ‘a leetie oldish 
neow, had seen the time when she was as good as ever she was’—was 
looking straight into the eyes of her companion ; her mouth an elongated 
‘OP and her eyes protruding like a chameleon’s. And this was the lan- 
guage that was spoken: remembering always that ‘says I,’ and ‘says 
she,’ are elliptical in what follows: ‘Oh-h-h!—ho! that accounts for it !— 
that tells the whole story! Yes, yes /—oh, ves !'——‘Yes:’ szi, to Miss 
Zopkinszi, ‘*tizentzo.” Szshetiz: szi’tcan’tbepossib: ‘szshe ’tiz-zo/ 
Szi, ‘Who-told-you, ’szi.’ ‘Abby,’ sezshe. ‘Been payin’ ’tention for 
weeks and weeks! Who'd ha’ thunk it ?—’spected to be married in lese’n 
tew months! Szi, ‘did Miss-Zopkins see it?” Szshe, ‘she did, with her 
own eyes.” Szi, ‘I never heer’d the beat onit, in all my born days” 
Szshe, ‘Nor I, too! What will Deacon M say when he comes to hear 
on it!—and our minister !! Ob, my, my!’ Szi, ‘They must hear on it 
soon—but you mustn’t say anything abeout it to any body, and for massy- 
sakes, don’t say that J tell’d you of it. I don’t ’zactly b’lieve it, myself; 
and I don’t want to mix and meddle with no other folks’ concarns! And 
thus the good benevolent old ‘creeturs’ ran on, their hands busy in making 
garments for ‘the poor, and they that had none to help them,’ while their 
tongues were ‘swift to do evil’ to the reputation of some village girl, whose 
probable crime it was, to be pretty and young.” 








That was asingular expression of a correspondent of the ‘“‘Tribune” 
daily journal, written the other day of Indian border-wars, in our far- 
western settlements: namely, that ‘*Col. » riding out on government 
service, had a narrow escape from death, having come in contact with a 
flash of lightning!” That lightning must have been rather ‘*‘slow.” In 
its kind, the word “contact,” as here used, seems like another, which was 
even more ludicrously employed by a Buffalo editor, or reporter, some 
years ago. A loaded boat in Buffalo-creek had been sunk by some mis- 
creant; and according to the report, “the act was undoubtedly committed 
by an incendiary !” Knickerbocker Magazine, for December. 








HARPER’S EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


At the meeting of the Synod of New York and New Jersey, held in New- 
ark, it was resolved to adjourn to Greenport, Long Island. The Rev. Mr. 
Whittaker suggested to the reverend members, as there was good fishing 
at Greenport, they should bring their fishing-tackle withthem. The Rev. 
Dr. 8S. H. Cox replied, that ‘“‘the suggestion might be apostolic, but he 
certainly thought ita very scaly one.” The Synod seemed to think so 
too, for they reconsidered the vote, and agreed to meet elsewhere. 

*T called at Kerr’s Restaurant, on the Fourth Avenue, the other day, 
happening to be in that neighborhood,” says a friend of ours, “about 
time for lunch, and ealled for corn- bread. 

** ‘Corn-bread !’ returned the Irish waiter; but recollecting himself, 
he added, ‘We have plenty or good carn. bafe !’ 

Another friend of ours, Mr. Stone, called at the Union Square Post-office, 
and asked if there were any letters for Stone. The sagacious clerk reflect- 
ed a momentand said, **There’s none for Stone, but here is one for John 
Rock ; will that do?” 








*‘Judge Williamson, or three-legged Willie, as he was familiarly called, 
was one of the early judges of Texas. In his court a lawyer by the name 
of Chariton started a point-of law, and the Court refused to admit the 
Counsel’s statement as sufficient proof. 

***Your law, Sir,’ said the Judge; ‘give us the book and page, Sir.’ 

‘**This is my law, Sir, said Chariton, pulling out a pistol; ‘and this, 
Sir, is my book,’ drawimp-a bowie-knife ; ‘and that is the page,’ pointing 
the pistol toward the court. 

***Your law isnot good, Sir,’ said the unrvufiled Judge; ‘the proper 
authority is Colt on revolvers’ ; as he brought a six-shooter instantly to 
bear on the head ofthe Counsel, who dodged the point of the argument, 
and turned to the jury. 

**On another oocasion the Judge concluded the trial of a man for mur- 
der by sentencing him to be hung that veryday. A petition was immedi- 
ately signed by the bar, jury and people, praying that longer time might 
be granted the poor prisoner. The Judge replied to the petition that ‘the 
man had been found guilty, the jail was very unsafe, and, besides, it was 
so very uncomfortable he did not think any man ought to be required to 


stay in it any longer than was necessary.’ The man was hung!” 





It is an astonishing thing how little a matter will sometimes disconcert a 
man who is accustomed io speak in public, and to have his thoughts 


-about him, and ready to command on almost all occasions. 


‘‘T was once opening a speech from the stump,” said a distinguished 
Western polltical orator to us recently, and was just beginning to warm 
with my subject, when a remarkably clear and deliberate voice spoke 
out behind me saying : 

***Guess he wouldn’t talk quite so hifalutinatin’ ifhe knew that his 
trowsers was bu’st clean out behind!’ 

‘*From that moment I couldn’t ‘get on.’ The people in front began to 
laugh, and there was a loud roar in my rear, and I dared not reverse my 
position for fear of having a new audience of my condition. I made, or 
rather invented an excuse for delay, and sat down. The malicious 
scoundrel !” continued the orator: ‘tit was only a mean trick after all. 
There was nothing under heaven the matter with my unmeationables Pg 





Every one will remember the story of Burke, who on one occasion had 
just risen in the House of Commons, with some papers in his hands, on 
the subject of which he intended to make a motion, when a rough-hewn 
member, who had no ear for the charms of eloquence, rudely started up 
and said : 

“Mr. Speaker, I hope the honorable gentleman does not mean to read 
that large bundie of papers, and bors us with a long speech into the bar- 
gain!” ; 

Burke was so swollen, or rather so nearly suffocated with rage, as to be 
totally incapable of utterance, and absolutely ran out of the House. 

It was on this occasion that the witty George Selwyn remarked va 

‘This is the first and only time that I ever saw the old fable rea _ 
a lion put to flight by the braying of anass ; 

This compliment, it is said, tended not a little to mollify Burke’s resent- 
ment. 


The poet Longfellow, in his ‘*Hyperion,” makes one of his characters 
convey the following consolation to another whe has been rejected has. bie 
sweet-heart; whose “bright star has waned, and the course of whose 
true love has been running roughly: ‘ 

“That is the way with all you young men. You see a —— wt 7 
something, you know not what, and flickering Reason says “nil _ 
—amen to common sense!’ I was once as desperately in love as yo 
now, and went through all the : 

« ‘Delicious deaths, soft exhalations 
Of soul ; dear and divine annihbilations, 
A thousand unknown rites, 

Of joys and rar-fied delights.’ 

‘I adored, and was—rejected: a 

oy i ith certain attributes,’ said the lady. 

“ ‘Contound oan “attributes, madam,’ said I: ‘J know nothing about 


attribu es.” ' 
“*Sir,’ said she, with vo, 7 
“S . She was 
iipadion eae attributes, 1 suppose. I have seen her once, and only 


, baby inayellow gown. Ihateababyipa yellow gown. 
Bow gina 1 a aie didn’t marry me! en A ae days you'll be glad 
that you have been rej Take my word for it. p 

i lways falls very coldly upon the heart of a dis- 
cannch advice, however, always taht VST “Harper's New Monthly Magssine 


‘you have been drinking ' 
afterward to another, who knew 
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THE GARRULOUS YANKEE W IDOW. 
4 ’ 
have ever met, in travelling, reader, with a gerrulous old wo- 
hose toncue it was wholly impossible to keep irom “running rl] 
yu Ww augh, as we have augnhe atthe annexed ske of 
Wy giama iemaice stage y at i he xtract may 4 
y at first, but never nind tha y Ww a toc rt w 
y are rough witn it “as 
“The day was remarkably fine: our road lay throug’ the pleasantest | 


part of pleasant Connecticut, near the picturesque valley of the Housa- 
tonic ; our cattle were sleek and fine-looking ; the driver was civil, and 
dressed well; while the coach itself was a miracle of comfort, 

“In the midstof this prospective and present enjoyment, an elderly 
lady, with a monstrous band-box, a paper-covered trunk, and a little 
girl, are stowed away in the coach. And here beginneth the trouble. 
Before getting in, however : ; “ 

7 ‘peiveny’ seid the lady, ‘do you know Deacon Hitcheock ? 

‘¢*No, ma’am,’ replied the driver ; ‘)’ve only druv on this road a fort- 

t." ; : ‘ 
as wonder if neither of them gentleman don’t know him ?’ she said, 
i ad into the coach. 
Peep doar,” oald one whom we will call the wag, ‘but I know Deacon 
Hotchkiss, if that will answer your purpose ! i . 

‘*Don’t either of them other gentlemen know him ¢ 

“No reply. : enh « 

«Well, then, I don’t know whether to get in or not,’ said the lady; 
“cause I naust see Deacon Hitchcock before] go home. I am from the 
State of New Hampshire, and the Deacon was w particular friend of my 
husband’s, this little girl’s father, who has been dead two long years, and 
I should like to see him ’mazingly.’ ' 

‘**Does he live about here ?’ asked the driver. 

“ *Well, I don’t know for certain,’ said the lady; ‘bathe lives some- 
where in Connecticut. This is the first time 1 was ever so far from home. 
1 live in the State of New Hampshire, and it is dreadful unpleasant. | 
feel a little dubersome abeout riding all alone in a stage with gentlemen 
that I never saw before in all my life.’ 

‘‘*There’s no danger, ma’am,’ said the driver; ‘the gentlemen won’t 
hurt you.’ 

“«*Well, perhaps they won’t; but it is very unpleasant fora lady to be 
so far from home. I live in the state of New Hampshire, and this little 
ir)’s— 

““*You had better get in, ma’am,’ said the driver, with praiseworthy 
moderation. 

««*Well, I don’t know but I may as well,’ she replied ; and after infor- 
ming us once more that she was from the State of New Hampshire, and that 
her husband had been dead two years, she got in and took her seat. 

‘**] will take your fare, ma’am,’ said the driver. 

***How much is it, Sir?’ asked the lady. , 

“‘*Four-and-sixpence,’ said the driver, ‘for yourself and the little girl.’ 

‘«**Weil, now, that’s a monstrous sight of money for a little girl’s passage 
like that; her father, my husband, has been dead these two long years, 
and I never was so far from home in all my life. I live in the State of 
New Hampshire. It is very unpleasant fora lady; but Idare say nei- 
ther of them gentlemen would see me, a lone widow, imposed upon.’ 

*«*?’ll take your fare, if you please,’ repeated the driver. 

“**How much did you say it was ?—three-and-sixpence?’ asked the 
lady. 
‘** Four-and-six, if you please, ma’am,’ politely answered the driver. 

‘Oh! fowr-and-sixpence! And after a good deal of fumbling and 
shaking ot her pockets, she atlast produced a halt-dollarand a York 
shilling, and put them in the driver’s hand. 

“**That’s not enough, ma’am,’ said the driver; ‘I want ninepence more.’ 

***What ! ain’t we in York state ? she asked, eagerly. 

***No, ma’am,’ replied the driver, ‘it is six shillings, York money.’ 

‘**Well,’ said the lady, ‘J used to be quite good at reckoning, when I 
was to home in New Hampshire ; but since I’ve got so far from home, | 
b’lieve I’m beginning to lose my mental faculties.’ 

‘***Pil take that other ninepence, if you please,’ said the driver, ina 
voice approaching a little nearerto impatience. At last, after making 
allusion three or fourtimes more to her native State and her deceased 
husband (happy man!), she handed the driver his ninepence, and we 
were once more in motion. 

***Do you think it’s dangerous on this road?” began the lady as soon as 
the door was closed; I am a very lengthy way from home, in the State 
of New Hampshire ; and if anything should bappen, I. don’t know what 
I should do. I’m quite unfamiliar with travelling. I’m a widow lady. 
My husband, this little giri’s father, has been dead these two years come 
this spring, and l’m going with her to the springs; she has got a dread- 
ful bad complaint in her stomach. Are you going tothe springs?’ she 
asked of an invalid passenger. 

**He shook his head feebly in reply. 

***Are you going Sir?’ she said, addressing the humorist. 

***No,’ he replied, ‘I am not; and if I were—’ But the contingency 
was inwardly pronounced. 

***Are you ? she asked, turning to me. 

“6 ‘No id 

***Ah? Iam very sorry. I should like to put myself under the care of 
some clever gentleman ; it is so awful unpleasant for a lady to be so tar 
from home without a protector. 1] am from the State of New Hampshire, 
and this is the first time I ever went-a-travelling in my life. Do you 
know anybody in New Hampshire ” 

***No, madam,’ answered our wag, ‘I do not, andI hope you will ex- 
cuse me for saying that I never wish to” 

‘**Well, now, that’s very strange,’ continued the old gossip, ‘I haven’t 
meta single soul that] know since I left home. Iam acquainted with 
all the first people in the State. Iam very well known in Rocky Bottom, 
Rockingham County, in the State of New Hampshire. I know all the 
first gentlemen in the place. There's Squire Goodwin, Squire Cushman, 
Mr. Timothy Havens, Mr. Zachary Upham, Doctor David—’ 

** ‘Hold on, driver! hold on! exclaimed the humorist; ‘I can’t stand 
this! Stop, for merey’s sake, and let me out!’ 

‘The driver remned up, and the wag took his valise in his hand and 
jumped out—the discomfited victim of a garrulous Yankee widow !” 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. 


LAUGHTER. 


Professor Flogel devotes 270 pages to profoundly philosophical investi- 
gation of the origin, use, and benefit of laughter generally, and treats of 
its different causes and aspects under thirty-seven distinct heads. He is 
able to inform us how to judge a man’s character and disposition by 
hearing him laugh. The melancholy man’s laugh is a poor hi hi hi !— 
the choleric temperament shows itself in a he, he !—the phiegmatic in a 
cheerful ha, ha, ha !—and a sanguine habit is betrayed by its own cha- 
racteristic ho, ho, ho! Westminster Review. 

Two hundred and seventy pages devoted to laughter! But not too 
many. Asa remedial agent nothing equals it. One hearty laugh every 
day will cure each and all who are sick, or any way ailing of whatever 
complaint, and keep those in health always well. The laugh cure will 
even beat the water cure, potent as itis. And the two combined, if uni- 
versally applied, would soon close every apothecary shop, lay every phy- 
sician, water cure included, on the shelf, and banish every form of dis- 
ease from amongthem. All its giggles effectually stir up every visceral 
organ, churn the stomach and bowels more effectually than anything else 
can possibly do—hbence the easy laughers are always fat—hurrying the 
blood throughout the system with a real rush, burst Open closed pores 
and cast out morbid matter most rapidly—for how soon does the hearty 
laughter induce free perspiration—set the brain in motion to manufacture 
emotions, thoughts, and mentality, as nothing can excite it! and univer- 
sally practiced would be worth more to the race, than if California gold 
deposits covered the whole earth! Only when fully tried, can it be duly 
— Laughter is life; while sadness and long-faced sedateness 

A medical neighbor tells the following :—While on a pic-nic excursion 
with a party of young people, discerning a crow’s nest on a rocky preci- 
pice, they started in great glee to see who would réach it first. Their 
haste being greater than prudence, some lost their holds, and were seen 
rolling and tumbling down the hill-side, bonnets smashed, clothes torn, 
postures ridiculous, &c., but no one hurt. Then commenced a scene of 
the most violent and long-continued laughter, and which, being all young 
ap ow _ acquainted with each other, and in the woods, they indulged 
ped, re They roared out with merry peal on peal of sponta- 
ee st ter; they expressed it by hooting and hallooing when ordin 
— kK ene insufficient to express the merriment they felt at their 
‘a tine aati tee those of their mates; and ever afterward 
pocsutbieloughane W-nest scene, occasioned renewed and irre- 


Years after one of th 
. ot ape ar, aad yang _ se some ae tanyee so low that she could 
self potion ng bye to see her, gave his name, and tried to make him- 
pow a compen ~~ ed till he mentioned the crow’s nest, at which she 
& g2n to laugh, and continued every little while re- 














newing it; from that time began to mend, recovered, and still lives a me- 
mento of the laugh cure. 

The very best application of laughter is in connection with intellect, as 
in the best soul-stirring speech where some public folly or wrong is held 
up to merited ridicule—the lozation of mirthfulness at the side of casualty | 

ndicating their conjoint exercise. 

t wRhetner we auch wisely rif s| y at son etl ng r nothing at 
jurselves or others; let us ha-ha! many nes a day, ana laugh off many 
of those ills and petty annoyances at once, over W Oo many now fret 
and cry. 


The hi hi hi, he he he, ha ha ha, ho ho ho, mentioned in the above 
quotation as signs of character, are all true, but embody only the merest 
glimpse of those characteristics disclosed by different laughs, Thus con- 
tinued laughter, continuity, and application ; while a short ha ha of only 
two ejections, and the first the most forcible; signifies “good on the spirit,” 
but without consecutiveness. What such can do with a rush, they will 
do first-rate, yet will plod over nothing. Whole-souled, spontaneous per- 
sons, laugh right out hearti'y and loudly, while secretive persons suppress 
their laughter, and hypocrites change their countenance into an unmean- 
ing leer. Warm feeling but reserved persons *~'d in fora while, then 
burst into a broad hearty lavgh. Such will cold and stoical on first 
acquaintance and towards uncongenials, yet warm and devoted friends 
when their affections, adhesive or conjugal, are once enlisted. Discrimi- 
nating persons laugh with sense, or only when semething laughable is 
presented ; while the undiscerning laugh about as much at what is a lit- 
tle laughable, as at what is superlatively ridiculous. 

Cast iron conservatives laugh little, and then by rule; and proud aris- 
tocrats must keep on a dignified, hard-faced look, while true republican 
familiars laugh freely. Vain persons laugh much, at least with their 
faces, and at what they have said and done. Forcible persays laugh 
‘good and strong,” while tame ones laugh tamely. Some laugh mainly 
with their faces, others with both face and body. The former is better 
for health than nothing, yet a thousand times more healthy is the latter. 

The old fogy notion, that to laugh out loud is decidedly vulgar, espe- 
cially tor a female, is simply ridiculous. It ison a par with breathing, 
thinking and every natural function. True, there is a coarse, gross, sen- 
suai, and an exceedingly vulgar laugh, yet, its vulgarity consists in the 
sensualism of the laughter and its heartiness. 


MR. DUNN BROWNE'S EXPERIENCE IN 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


AtLantio Ocean, (Top of it, and cwey Aye along towards 
the Kast side), on board clipper ship Qui ckstep, 
September 13, 1865. 

After several days oi delay beyond the appointed time of sailing, ow- 
ing partly to man (want of men) and partly to Providence (want of wind), 
we did finally succeed in sailing from the quarantine station in New York 
harbor on Monday, August 27th. The pilot appearing on board early in 
the morning, in spite of rather unfavorable wind and an immense amount 
of swearing, (I could hardly tell which was the greater obstacle to the ex- 
ecution of his orders,) was successful in taking us. out of the beautiful 
bay into the open sea. Since one o’clock the same day we have seen no 
land except that portion of our native soil which still remains on the faces 
of our sailors; but we hope, if our favorable wind holds, to make Land’s 
End to-morrow, and London early next week. However, this is all guess 
work with us (passengers), for the officers of the ship take particular pains 
to tell the most ridiculous and conflicting stories as to our whereabouts 
and progress. This, and frightening the women with fearful tales of the 
dangers of the sea, constitute their idea of wit in its highest development. 

First Day out.—Strong northeast wind, which, as that was precisely 
the direction we wished to go, was not on the whole favorable to our pro- 
gress. The ship persisted in leaning over at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, so that you could walk with equal ease on the floor and on the lee- 
ward side of the cabin. Passengers were to be seen leaning over the 
bulwarks contemplating the ocean waves with signs of deep emotion, 
and occasional ou/pourings of feeling very touching to the beholder. 

Second day.—Precisely similar to the first. 

Third day.—If anything a little more so; the wind a little stronger, the 
ship a little steeper, and the passengers a little sicker ; everything, in short, 
slightly aggravated. The evening was delightful. Sat several hours at 
the stern in the moonlight, watching the bubbles of fire in the waves and 
musing upon home and friends. ‘Sail on the lee bow !” shouted the look- 
out, and gradually a dark shadow became visible in the dim distance, 
glided like a spectre slowly past, and vanished. Waxing decidedly poet- 
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ical under the combined influence of the moon, the waves, and the phan- 
tom ship, I was recalled to the realms of the real by a huge wave leaping 
over the taffrail and depositing at least a barrel of the “briny” in my 
lap. Thus pickled I retired dripping to my state-room, ‘a wiser and a 
wetter man.” 

Fourth Day.—A lurch of the ship sent three cups of coffee, two men, 
(one of whom was not your humble servant) one bow! of sugar, a woman 
and baby, three plates of ham, one hair brush, six roasted potatoes, a jar 
of pickles, and a wash basin of water with a soapy boy in it, all into a 
corner of the cabin together. Selecting ourselves out of that heap of mis- 
cellaneous articles, and leaving the rest to be picked up by the steward, 
resumed our breakfast as if nothing had happened. Smart ship is the 
old Quickstep, only rather playful. 

The first few days are a fair sample of the whole passage hitherto— 
fair, beautiful, dull, and stupid in the extreme. Life at sea is very poeti- 
cal one hour perhaps out of the twenty-four, but prosaic enough the other 
twenty-three ; may answer very well one day in the week, but deliver me 
from the other six. We are but a dozen of us passengers, mostly cock- 
neys, returning in disgust from a brief sojourn in Yankee land. to blessed 
Hold Hengland, the ’ome of their hintancy. Every one of us disagreeing 
with every other one on all possible subjects, we yet live together in great 
harmony, performing mutual offices of kindness and good fellowship; a 
little builet-headed Dutchman offering a share of his cherished Schiedam 
Schnapps to the sick wife of a Hungarian refugee; a Kentuckian and a 
Londoner ending a wrangle of an hour and a half about the merits of 
their respective countries in a couple of friendly brandy punches. 

A free-thinking London bookseller, and your humble servant, after 
spending the whole afternoon in the main-top-mast-cross-trees in discuss- 
ing metaphysically, theologically and scripturally the Noashian deluge, 
afterwards discussing a bottle of porter together, thoroughly exhausting 
both subjects. Though the Maine Law be an admirable institution on 
land, yet if any body argues in favor of it here, we silence him directly 
by presenting to his mouth and nose a glass of the diluted emetic which 
goes under the name of water on board ship. One dose is sufficient. The 
patient recovers immediately from bis delusion and pronounces the Maine 
Law eminently a terrestrial animal. If our tea and coffee were decent, 
the case would be different; but as itis we are absolutely driven to por- 
ter, and some, I am afraid, even to stronger potations. 

Yours respectfully, Dunn Browne. 
Cor. Springfield Republican. ; 


TRIP QVER THE CHINA TEA MOUNTAINS. 


The following particulars of a journey through part of the tea district 
from Poo-yean-foo to Foochow, recently performed by.the writer for the 
oe time within the year, are publishedin late papers from Hong- 

ong: 

Poo- yean- foo is a large city situated at the bottom of a fine bay of the 
same name, which is navigable for ships of any draught, and the city can 
be approached to within five or six miles; this city’ has a fine stone wall 
in good repair, and the inhabitants seemed generally wealthy. There are 
several public buildings, mandarins of high rank, and a garrison of soldiers. 
Here I had an opportunity of experiencing what I never had done before 
since Icame toChina. At9 o’clock P. M., at the head mandarin’s resi- 
dence, a gun was fired and the music played for about tea minutes, and 
the night-watch was set, which was keptall night. It brought me in mind 
of being ina European garrison; the people generally were all cleanly 
dressed and remarkably civil; the principal street had fine shops well 
stocked, and they seemed to be eager for European goods. 

From this city being in the heart of the tea mountains, there is a large 
quantity sent over the mountains to Foochow. On my last travel to Foo- 
chow I passed not less than three thousand men, each carrying two chests, 
large baskets or bags of teas; the labor of this is very fatiguing, as from 
Poo- yean-foo, there are three very high ridges of mountains which are, as 
near as possible,as follows : the first is ascended immediately after leaving 
the city, which is not less than six thousand five hundred feet; the next is 
about half-way, which isabout six thousand feet, and the last is near to 
Foochow, and is the largest of all | have ever seen or mounted, which is 
faily seven thousand feet; the whole way there is a fine road paved with 
stone, and stone-steps up and down the mountain; and at about every 
quarter ofa mile there isa sort of tavern with @ veranda or shed for the 
accommodation and resting- place of travellers ; the mountian chairs are a 
good contrivance, but it is difficult to find any good enough tolast. Even 
in two days’ travel the chair-bearers are rather quarrelsome amongst 
themselves, and extort as much as they can. Afterascending the first 
mountain you soon get a smali town, where it forms a small bay, and at 
high water the tide rices sufficiently to allow passege boats to float; these 
boats are daily crossing along a rather narrow inland bar or salt water 














lake, which shortens your land travel considerably. By starting at high 


water you arrive ata small town called Tootae, at the next high water, 
but which at low water you could not get within seven or cightmiles. At 
this place there is a large quantity of potiery manufactures, and janks 
come to load from ail parts of the coast, This place is named Kean-see 
or Keon-see. Pottery here is very cheap. As soon as we leave this litte 
own we commence to ascend a very high rmountain, beautifully covered 
intemixed with long gras. which 
Pheasants, deer, etc., abound here, 
the most pleasant mountains | 


makes it look very laxuriant and rich 
umming of birds makes it one of 
have ever ascended. 

As soon as you gettothe summit you comménce descending from @ 
sharp peak and arrive ina beautiful valley, which appears to be at the 
least 1000 feet from the level of the sea; this valley is weil popufated with 
severa' small villages and towns, and is well cultivated. It fs decorated 
by sevural small hills and ravines covered with luxuriant trees of all des- 
criptions, and the fine green paddy-fields which make it a completé gar- 
den. There is every facility afforded for travellers, and this road is the only 
one which leads through the tea district, which makes it daily passable 
to thousands of travellers who proceed forward with the greatest order. 
After travelling about fifteen miles you pass a pretty considerable city, the 
name! could not get; itis poor and in bad order; however, there isa 
great bustling trade carried on here; it contains several mandarin houses, 
and there is a small garrison ; small boats can come to this ecityathigh . 
water only; the inhabitants do not seem much surprised at seeing foreign- 
ers, and they are quietly disposed, Atthe head of this valley, which is. 
about thirty miles in breadth, you arrive ata small stream which runs ra- 
pidly and swells to about twenty feet, when there are heavy rains in the 
interior, which inandate the valleys around this, You cross in long snake 
boats, and in half an hour you arrive at the foot of the highestand the last 
mountain to Foochow ; this I knew to take at least five hours to mount; as 
it was a moonlight night I heard the tea men passing the inn where I had 
taken my lodging on the way up. ; 

I got up and started in my chair with bearers and baggage carrier, and 
at half past one A. M.,in the cool of the night, I travelled as hard as I 
could; passed about five hugdred tea carriers, and did not arrive at the 
summit before five o’clock A. M., and about eight miles to travel over the 
summit of this fine range of mountain; I gradually descended this moun- 
tain, which is abundantly supplied with good water, as cool as ice to the 
very top in fact; it runs across the road, and the vicinity is cultivated with 
paddy-fields only, to the summit; there are several houses and small vil- 
lages all along this road till you get to the edge of it, where you sight the 
valley of Foochow, which you descend very rapidly. This I did notreach 
before seven o’clock. Ateight J was within the city ; it took me five days 
to travel that distance last year, and | have done it in two doys this time. 
I would recommend any one who wishes to take a change of scenery from 
Foochow, to go part of this way, and they will be well repaid for their 
trouble. It is a fine shooting journey—only bring a good supply of provi- 
sions with you or else you will fare very badly on the Chinese food pro- 
vided in these parts of the country; for the inhabitants all appear to be 
very poor. 








CUSTOMS OF THE KIRGISHES. 


HORSE ROBBING AND HORSE DOCTORING-—~-A LEGEND, 


The Sanarym Kirgishes, or those who live beyond the Narym, have « 
habit of horse robbing. In companies, sometimes more than a hundred 
strong, they cross the Irtysh, near the Chinese out-posts Bota or Choni 
Mailachu, and spend the day in any convenient ravine. Thisis their way 
in the hot season; on cool Autumn days they cross their horses by day. 
In the evening they get themselves to the place where the robbery is to be 
committed. hey generally wear their oldest clothes in such cases, and 
arm themselves with; besides sabres and pikes, long clubs, largest at the 
lower end, which are called batik. This is the usual weapon of the horse 
robbers (barantatshi, from baranta, which denotes this sort of robbery) and 
they use them with great dexterity. These clubs are sometimes four or 
five feet long. If they meet in the daytime with a much smaller ang 





their own tribe, they fall upon them with a horrible yelling and w 

and form a circle about them, whirling their dattks over their heads. If 
the surprised party do not choose to dismount, the robbers cudgel them 
with their clubs until they fall off their horses, The blows are generally 
aimed at the neck or chin. The fallen man is robbed of his horagand bis 
clothing if it is worth anything, and left in his shirt. Sometimes, indeed, 
the robbers are defeated, and then they suffer the same fate. But more 
generally they choose a dark Autumn night, when-horses are easily 

ened, approach a herd, halt at a little distance and endeavor to find oat 
whether the herdsmen are asleep. 

Then one of them dismounts and slips around to the other sideof the 
herd on all fours. The slightest noise which he makes, striking 
two little sticks for example, frightens the horses; they rash to she other 
side, where the robbers who are mounted on their horses frighten them still 
more by blows of batik, and drive them in the desired direction. All thie 
— place in such silence that only the tramp of the galloping horses are 
heard, 

Sometimes a stolen herd will be driven a hundred versts or more until 
they reach a perfectly safe place. The owners of the horses often pursae 
end overtake the robbers, and then a hand to hand fight decides the mat- 
ter. They are, however, very circumspect and carefal to avoid giving 
mortal blows, since the relatives of a murdered man may demand a very 
considerable indemnification. The herds driven away by the bar 
often number several thousand head. The extensive desert, tracts gon 
between the Irtysh and Kaludjin are very favorable to the baranta. The 
granite eruptions (granitnayia islijanijs) from here narrow ravines in 
which it is easy to lie concealed during the day. 

As the Kirgishes are always having to do with horses, they know how 
to cure them of all sorts of diseases; those who understand the Kirgish 
prayers are particularly well skilled. One of our horses was 80 sick that 
he was insensible (tchemer.) A guidé declared that be would take it upom 
himself tocure him. Forthwith he placed the horse before him, th ’ 
and began to say over some prayer in a loud voice. Then hé ordeted to- 
bacco or burning brimstone, took a little piece of this last, and held it, 
when it was burned, under the nostrils of the horse and touched 
his right shoulder. When these ceremonies were ended he tWid's 
Kirgish to mount his horse, gallop to some neighboring grave, ride round 
it, take a handful of earth from it, let the hotse smell of it, and then retare. 
When this was done the horse began to snort and ‘nibble grass, aud soon 
he was perfectly restored. To my question why he had said the prayer, 
he answered that the sickness came upon the horse from a dead man, 
the prayer sent it back to him again. The steppe M. D. loowed upon us 
proudly, laid his hands upon his back and went to finish his meal. 

Although rich in superstitions, still the Kirgishes do not appear to pos- 
sess any great store of legends. Here followsone of them, tm which the 
mountain Kalmyk-Tologni playsa part. (Tologni isa Mongolian word, 
meaning head, summit; compounded with Kalmyk it means Kalmy- 
head; and with Sart, Bokharian, Bokharian-head.) The mountain once 
stood between Lake Soisang and the Tarbagatai, near the art-T ly 
which still stands there, On the bills which border the Tarbagstai ze 
giants, a father and son, tended their flocks, When theycame to & 
place where that mountain flow is, they stopped for the night. To their 
misfortune a tribe dwelt there, among whom was the hewrorbad. af He 
giant, but whose kalym (price) he had not yet quite paid. The | 4 
are allowed to visit their lady-loves, and indeed to be alone with 
but in no case may they consummate their marriage before the kalym is 
fully paid. Now as that young giant had not seen hisswoetheart fora 
long time, he begged his father tolet-him go and see her; he gave) him 
permission, but reminded him that the kalym was not. yet paid ahd the 
breach of this law would be a very heinous sin, Barlynextt stiorning the 
lad come back to his father to continue the wa . Thenmtheé old men 
heaved up the mountain on ene edge, called his son, stepped with him ua- 
der the mountain, and shut it down over them both. Sothe Toldgoi w** 
the tomb of the two giants. The fame of theirdeath came to Tarbagatal, 
and the mother of one and the wife of the other set out'to see the moun- 
tain which hid her dear ones. She came to the place where at thisday 
rises the mountain Kizil-Cheku; she looked wpon the Tologoiyand g#¥° 
herself up entirely to hersorrow. The bleod which flowed with the teats 
from her eyes was Changed into the red stone.of the Kizil-Chekas «After 
the first outgush of her grief she began to drdw: near to the Tolegot, add 
at the Ak-Tas her tears had becomé white as water, and wore changed 
into white stone. Oo a 


John Smith sends the ‘Boston Post”. the following pithy. toast for the 
next celebration of the Fourth-of July, but it is 00 good to be laid over :— 
“The Two Deciarations—the Declaration of ede ’ oo ¢ we 
gained our liberty, and the Deelagation of Love, whereby we lost 








FOR SALE, 
FULL BLOODED POINTER well broken, yellow and white; oy 
$100, Address J. H. B., Boe 2 ant ay a3} 
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POR SALE, ' 

weighing Slbs. 4os., made hipey, of London. apne, = 
A ; mde yt a jocks y of about 1l4ibs. or over 

$26. The Saddle has been used but twice. Apply to R. H., at this offices. 
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Avaversa, Ga......--++ Lafayette Course, Annual Meeting, Tuesday, Jan. 8. 

Corvmmd, 8, C.....--+- Congaree Course, Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday, Dec. 11. 
CoLvmsus, Ga......--- Chattahooche Course, Spring Meeting, Tuesday, March 11. 
Cuamuzston, 8. C...... Washington Course, J.C. Annual Meeting, Wednesday, Feb. 6. 
Mosris, Ala.......+++ Bascombe Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Monday, March 25. 
Macon, Ga ........55+ Jockey Club Annual Meeting, Tuesday, Feb. 26, 1856. 

Naw Oxizans, La..... Metairie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Saturday, Dee. 1. 

« + gy sie bons Metairie Course J. C. Spring Meeting, 1856, Saturday, April 5. 








On Diis in Sporting Circles. 


First Attempt to Breed Fish Artificially.—‘*Who raised the first artificial- 
ly-bred fish in this country ’” is a question more easily answered at the 
present day than a hundred years hence ; we therefore insert the following 


note addressed to the Editor of the ‘‘Onio Farmer,” hoping to receive an 
aay Hapenee CLEVELAND, Nov. 29, 1855. 

Dear Sir—On page 346, of “The Year Book of Agriculture,” for 1855-6, 
I find the following: 

“Atthe Ohio State Agricultural Fair for 1854, specimens of speckled 
trout, artificially propagated, were exhibited by Messrs. Ackley and Gar- 
lick, and attracted much attention as the successful result of one of the 
earliest efforts mde in this direction in the United States.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I should like to know in what other direction of the 
United States the successful experiment was made earlier, and by whom 
it was made. Perhaps the Editor of the Year Book will tell us in the 
next volume. Our experiment was made in the fall of 1853, and the young 
trout were exhibited in the following fall, at the Agricultural Fair, of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. | believe it to be the first successful experiment 
made on the American Continent. T. GaRLicg. 





Hydrophobia in France.—From an inqwiry instituted by the French 
Government it appears that, in 1852, no less than forty-eight cases of 
hydrophobia occurred in France, these being distributed over fourteen de- 
partments. Returns are now ordered to be made every year; and one 
consequence of drawing attention to the subject has been the inundation 
of the government with infallible specifics. These have been handed over 
to the **Academie de Medecine,” for examination, and M. Bouchardat, ina 
recent report, exposed their ridiculous pretensions. He observes that there 
is not one of these recipes which has not at some former epoch been brought 
forward, and allowed to fall into deserved oblivion. The authors of these 
communications must also be edified at learning that the arcana, which 
they flattered themselves they alone possessed, reach the government by 
different channels, and are, indeed, traceable to quite the infancy of art. 





Racing on the Union Course.—It will be seen on referring to our adver- 
tising columns, that a Sweepstake, mile heats, for horses bred and raised 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Canada, has been opened 
to come off over the Union Course, Long Island, next June. 





Metairie Cowrse Races.—The following paragraph is copied from the 
*‘Picayune” of the 4th inst. :— 

The Fall Meeting at the Metairie Course commences to-day, and we 
have much pleasure in being enabled to say that the prospect of good sport 
is quite promising. ‘The announcement of purses to be run for is attractive 
to the owners of stables. The weather bids fair to be all that could be 
wished; a large number of race horses of established reputation, and some 
promising young’uns are on the ground. The ‘‘strangers within our gates” 
are numerous; and the course promises to be inexcellent condition. It is 
not, therefore, unreasonable to expect that with the fair prospect of exci- 
ting sport, the attendance at the Metairie at this meeting will be such as 
to remind us of the good old racing times in Louisiana. We really hope 
it will. On this, ‘‘our opening day,” two of the finest and fleetest horses that 
ever showed on the turf, Lecomte and Arrow, will meet in the race for the 
Jockey Club purse, $500, three mile heats. This should be attraction 
sufficient to draw a crowd of the lovers of turf sports to the Metairie, and 
if the weather be fine, as it promises at present, there will doubtiess be a 
goodly company of beautiful women, gracing the course with their enli- 
vening and charming presence, and enjoying the exhilarating sport. 

P.S. A Telegraph dispatch reached town a day or two ago, stating 
that Arrow won the above race—time slow, and track heavy. We should 
have received a report by mail on Thursday morning, but up to the hou, 


of going to press nothing more than the above had reached us. 

The Exit Rifle.—This is the name given to a self-priming, breech-lead- 
ing Minie-rifle, recently invented by Mr. Joszpn C. Day of Hackettstown, 
N. J., and patented in England and France as well as this country. The 


N. Y. ‘‘Tribune” says— 

The self-priming apparatus may be attached as well to the ordinary 
government rifle, and may be. properly considered first as a distinct inven- 
tion. The passage for the caps is capable of containing eighty, which in 
turn are thrast forward moderately until the hammer is within half an 
inch of the nipple, when one is sent ‘‘flying” into a suitable semi-cylin- 
drical cavity, and immediately forced down upon the nipper and dis- 
charged. There is no ‘‘sear-spring” in the lock—the main-spring being 
made to serve ali purposes except such as relate to the self-priming me- 
chanism. Ia this latter there are two small springs—one to catch in cavi- 
ties in the side of the channel and prevent the retreat of the caps as they 
are forced forward by each movement of the hammer, and the other con- 
fines the forward cap dntil a sufficient amount of the valuable quality 
termed “‘push” is acquired to send it rapidly and certainly into its proper 

lace. 

. The loading is effected by allowing the barrel slightly to ‘‘see-saw.” 
Imagine the barrel of the piece suspended on trunnions like a cannon (ex- 
cept that the trunnions are within about four inches of the breech)—the 
barrel being kept in line with the breech by the aid of a close-fitting ring 
which covers the joint. When wishing to load, the ring is drawn back 
by the aid of a false trigger, and the barrel at once presents an open end 
to receive the charge. A slight jerk now shears off the cartridge and 
brings the barrel again into line, when the ring springs forward and per- 
fects the joint. The provisions for holding the trunnions and limiting the 
play of the barrel are very strong, simple, and light, and the whole, lock 
and all, are finally secured by the aid of one single screw. 





Sales of Fine Stock.—Mr. W. R. Duncan, of Clarke County, furnished 
the Lexington ‘‘Observer” with the following list of the sale of his bes; 
animals at auction :-— ' 

Monarch, purchased by T. M. Roosa, Jacob Egbert, and D. N. Egbert, 


of Lebanon, Ohio, 408 vsice vd peers eeeeeees 


Vie cleboddéleode $700 
Bay Bet, a Highlander mare, 7 yrs. old, bred to Membrino 


ee eeeree 


Chief— 


| Agricultural Publications.—Among our Exchange papers there are none 
| which we look through with more pleasure than those devoted to the Ag- 


{ricultural interest. They are edited generally witk great ability, and pre- 


{sent an appearance « any of our first class weeklies 


may name t y **Country Gentleman,” the Albany ‘*‘Cul- 


best, we 
| tivator,” the 


**Rura Ar 
1ese may 


be read w and } f Tt r rms nay be found 


n our advertising co! 

A Twenty-five year old Trout.—We find the following letter in the Albany 
‘‘Country Gentleman” :— 

Sours East, Nov. 19th, 1855. 

Editors Country Genileman—Can any one tell how long a trout fish will 
live. Twenty-five years the past summer, I came on the farm where I 
now am. Almost the first work that I did after getting in my spring crops, 
was todrain a bog swamp, the outlet of which leads into the Croton 
River. I had an old Scotchman to do the ditching. One day he brought 
up a trout fish about the size of a man’s little finger, in his whiskey jug, 
(by the by we used a little on the farm then, and not since then.) I put it 
in the well near the house, and it is there now, grown to a goodly size— 
say about a foot long, and large in proportion. It has been fed but very 
little: once in a while some one throws in a grasshopper or cricket to see 
him catchit. The well is thirty feet deep, and water hard, and settles 
down nearly to the bottom and then again rises to near the top. He has 
been taken outa few times toclean the well, but not for the last five 
years. 

Friday last I got a grasshopper, the last one I expect to see this fall, 
and gave itto him. The water is now twenty-five feet deep, but it hardly 
touched the surface before he hadit. If any one has a fish older than 
mine, I would like to know it. ‘ F. Hoyt. 


Winter Sport.—The “Concord (N. H.) Patriot” reports that some of the 
smaller ponds in the vicinity of that city are frozen over, and pickerel fish- 
ing through the ice is commenced. The sport is good, and large hauls 
are occasionally made. 





Name Claimed.—Henry J. Porter, Esq., claims the name of Airte 
Ware for his two-year-old filly. Why did you not send her pedigree and 
description ? 





UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 
WEDNESDAY, Dee. 12, 1855—Mat ch for $1000, Mile heats, to wagons. 





W. Wheelan’s b. ©. Sates Oakley. 0.20 vccoccccvccccesccccce secccccece cece cece rec’d ft 
D, PIES GF. TR. BG PII AG ..0 0000:0006 0008590040660 061b050000see 60000 pd. ft. 
" 
CENTREVILLE COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 8, 1855—Match for $500, Mile heats, in harness. 
et ee I. 5 0.5.0.0 8.66505036 66000 Gb Eb 0096 606056 ches danecd s0eese 1 1 
©, OAGIANE SB. . Te (ATOCOE) ooo v5.00 c s cece ches c000es cece ccsccesecccveccs 2 2 

Time, 2:4444—2:46. 

SAME DAY—Match for $500, Mile heats, in harness. 
ey Ey Gl NOG... 0 6c 0c00e csanenenncedeessobsees 6si00s 0539 06.0060 000% 1 
We SUONOGY © Oike eI . 0000. 05.00.00.0009 900) 00 0c0s gedeeresce Sau beh 6h 6 %:0500%% dist. 

Time, 2:60. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 11—Match for $2000, Mile heats, best 3in 5, in harness. 
is SORES Os Me EE IRON 00.6 5 0.5 00.00 ba00'005006 050b08 6600 o5bs ve5eceee - 2 
Wis OR Pe TID, . «00, nm 0569010 850:56 05: 550 3. 5E)5 40% 00 00i0800-05066% 22 2 


Time, 2:40—2:38—2:43 3. 





TROTTING AT THE RED HOUSE, HARLEM. 
SATURDAY, Dec. 8, 1855—Purse $400, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the _—, 


iG ia, 5: :s:c600 ce Pbsbs5 56h 06060556506006 5600 0660000088 1 1 
ie SS EE a 5.00.00 000 nsb eb cbc bdbwe hse (6badesons enel's¥esve oe 238 
J. TRBUAG’S DINO BR. FID MIO oo. 0 cece ccccce cccccccccccccccecs gietnséeesoees 3 3 3 
W. Bathgate’s gr. m. Je. .......0ccsccecccvcccccecces cscs cece Ce vescceeece 444 


Time. 2:56—2:55—2 :55 34. 


TROTTING AT PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 5, 1855—Match for $200, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
VOR, RET Rs Es UNIO 50 0 0 0:0.00:0:010040.0's 6600-0080 0000 00000008 Co ccccccccce 
Bee Ges SN GE es ID FTN 0 65:5 0:5.5:0 60 34:00 9.000 0060:05.20000000 neds 0000 0848 
Time, 2:58. Yours truly, 


SALE OF SHORT-HORNS, AT SIZERGH CASTLE. 
The sale of short-horned cattle, &c., the property of Mr. Ellison, so well 
known as an agriculturist and breeder of stock, took place on Thursday 
last, at Sizergh. Mr. Strafford, of high repute as an auctioneer of stock, 
officiated on the occasion, and, as might be expected, the sale drew to- 
gether a large assemblage of connoisseurs in breeding both from far and 
near. We subjoin from the catalogue a list of some of the cattle, with the 











prices they fetched :— 








Bhes. Gi, Moore, of Claghe sOuiss o 6 65% o's doe ccc cadedecsvocees - 255 
ne erat ares. <u> girder gelieen 
—* Maria, another half sister, same age—Logan Railey, ot Wood- 

eee POPC R Ee OREO EH EEEHETHEHE SHEE EEHR HEHEHE EHH EEE 176 
Mary Beil, Highlander filly, 3 yrs., to Membrino Chief—Enoch 

SahS..<,...°.. vacsalt canaaan oad. del. 135 
Brown Kitty, from Ohio, 6 yrs.—John Spencer, of Cilarke.......... 141 
— Fern, by Redman’s Boston, 6 yrs.—William Sutherland, of i 

SCOSCHSSHSSS THOT Msesneeeces Cee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 15 
Jackson Mare, from Ohio, 7 or 8 yrs,—Enoch Lewis ..........-+. 138 
A 2 yr. old filly, by Monarch—Dr. Thomas Robertson, of Ciarke... 100 
One 2 yr. old filly, by same—D. Coleman, of Fayette........ee.06- 108 
bos See d, saddle mare, 6 yrs., bred to Waxy—John H. Moore, of A 
Petre sy yy | Te sedecces Se eees DPR eee ee | 17 

The a price of these 10 horses is $155 60 cents per hear. 

Aquilla, a jack, 9 yrs., by Imp. Mammoth—David Smith, of Clarke. 400 
na a jack, 4yrs., by Lewis’ Buena Vista—Logan Railey, of 

~ rye YY Srey rr ee COB eceeseses eee eee eee eeeeee 750 
Bates, bull calf, 10 months old, by Imp. Chailenger—Henry Chiles, 

Of Fayette... ccc. ace cece eee reeeeees Peeeeeis eee eee eee eeee 351 
a bull calf, 8 months, by same—Wm. Hy. McKinney, of 

lar | PPPPTTrTrTTrTTTTifTT, YT LY “a © 200 C666 O'S eseeee eee . 200 
Hassienda, bull calf, 3 months, by same—J. B. Clay, of Fayeste... 200 








COWS AND HEIFERS. @s. 
Princess III., calved in 1849—Purchased by Mr. Dudding.......... 35 
Blossom I., calved in 1849—Mr. Thornton, Ireland ..... seablseboce ae 
Juno, a twin, calved in 1849—Mr. Young, Scotland...... pbs bee ese 52 
Eliza II., calved in 1850—Mr. Young, Scotland......... er re Lee ae. 
Lady Love, calved in 1850—Mr. Thornton, Ireland..... peeetebetee “OT 
Rosamond II., calved in 1850—Capt. Gunter, Brompton ..... hee |. 
Ruby Rose I[I., calved in 1851—Mr. G. A. Gelderd, Aikrigg End, 
WINN Nico kcsObsicthoessb ave tes Re SPetesc ease vevees oveeteue 
Lavinia, calved in 1851—Mr. Verner, Ireland............. ‘so cscs Oe 
Emma VII., calved in 1851—Mr. Norman................ eeueeers 44 
Rosabelle, calved in 1852—Mr. Thornton, Irelamnd................. 47 
Leopardy II., calved in 1852—Mr. Bell, Wales ........ cooess oseees 36 
Lady Margaretta, calved in 1852—Mr. Young, Scotland............ 40 
Eliza III., calved in 1852—Mr. Verner, Ireland.............. esses 72 
Juno II., calved in 1852—Mr. C. L. Ellison, Ireland............... . 49 
Nevosa II., calved in 1852—Mr. Young ........ Cer CT Tee eee 50 
Ruby Rose III., calved in 1854—Mr. Gelderd, Patterdale........... 47 
BULLS, 
Mavrocordato, calved in 1853—Mr. C. L. Ellison............0e000: 60 
New Year’s Gift, calved in 1855—Mr. Alison..........cccccceeees 54 
HORSES. . 
The farm horses realised prices as tollows :— 
PED riot cccconnaa> pees BF | CERT MAID... osc ccesncsesceoces 19 
| | Ae ee 5 ee NS 6.0.9.0:66000004604086 20 
TE TEED 00.0600 0 0ceemen sens 27 | Black horse..... seer seoreees . 
| ye e++. 25 | Grey pony.... pep eseanseaed 7 
Grey filly ...... TILT ee rf 
The total of the sale was— £ s.d. 
Cows, heifers, and calves...............00: .-.- 1562 80 
bd 5:34:0 65s4SREEEREEAD 10.6 04900808 sota00 Bee 
Horses..... 64905 CURD RO ASKS O RS OOS diab eeeg ened 227170 
rE oe ree +. hence £2154 120 


We need hardly say that Mr. Ellison’s well known hospitality was largely 
exercised on this occasion for the entertainment of the concourse of friends 
and visitors—not less than 1000, we should suppose, being present. 

Westmoreland Gasette. 


GAME AND THEATRICALS. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., December, 18565. 

Dear “Spirit” —The weather here is so bright and balmy, that it might 
be May instead of December. The streets are crowded with ladies, who 
(pretty dears) are enjoying themselves and showing their fine array up 
and down Fourth-street, much to our bachelor discomfiture; while our 
good hosts here supply us with such venison and grouse as would make 
you New Yorkers hungry only to think of. By the way, have you no- 
ticed the change of color of the grouse meat since civilization and Indian 
corn have made their appearance on the Western prairies? It may be 
emphatically called “a dog of quite a different color ;” but the delightful 
flavor ‘fate will not rob us of, and (squatters) spare.” 

Theatricals here are flourishing abundantly at the St. Louis Theatre, 
where “Still Waters Run Deep,” with an excellent cast, and superbly got 
up, draws crowded houses nightly. . It has created quite a revival among 
the married men, who take their wives to the theatre, and then go home 
with John Mildmay in their heads, to do likewise. Admirably do Paunce- 
fort and wife (Miss G. Edwards), Wallis, and Mrs. Silsbee, render their 
parts, and as to the dressing and getting up, it could not be better done 
anywhere. Nightafter night the fashionables throng this theatre, and one 
may safely predict that another self-sustained establishment has risen, 
‘like the bird over the insurance offices,” from the ashes of the dead bad 
stock company and flickering starry systems which has inurned half the 
theatres in the country, This is as it should be, for the zeal, energy, and 
consummate tact Mr. Bateman has displayed in the conduct ef affairs 
deserves the triumphant success he has undoubtedly obtained. 

At the People’s Theatre, Coney and Dogs are pleying to tolerable busi- 
ness. 





Among the 


Dec. 16, 
levee; merchants sigh for the interval of rest cold weather will afford 
them. Your glorious paper is read with delight by many old friends 

| among whom please number va ” 

| THE OWL-EATERS. 
I Snr y L.” 

**Never saw anything like itin all my life! 

Here 

‘‘Red Gnome,’ 


Gracious, I don’t wonde 


(he Curtain rose at Niblo’s Theatre, 


, 


lo } 
you like living in the city. 
: the 


tavels appeared in the and Jack App 

Now Jack (christened John) Apple was raised — Ng 
Jersey, on a farm, where he grew in size until his twentieth year whe 

he received an invitation from his cousin, Tim Oldport, to spend . Gosk 
in New York. Jack accepted, just as fast as his pen could travel over the 
requisite amount of paper needed to tell Tim Oldport, “he’d come—and 
no mistake!” In a few days he was in the city, and under cousin Tim’s 
guidance was rapidly “learning the ropes,” and “seeing the lions” which 
were held by them. 6 

Niblo’s, of course, had to be visited, and it is of there and thereabout 
including the *‘Jerseys,” that this sketch speaks. Jack, at the first org 
was delighted with the Ravels; the terrific combat of the White Kni h. 
and the cudgelling business was after his own heart, but as the dt. 
mime advanced he grew uneasy. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Jack ?”’ asked Tim, as he watched his Ccontor- 
tions. 

‘‘Why, when are they going to begin the talking part?” 

& “They don’t talk at all init. Its a pantomime. They make action 
speak louder than words. Just watch them,” answered Tim. ' 

‘*Yes, I understood that fighting part. But what all this rubbing o,f 
hands, pointing with fingers, shaking of heads, trembling of knees, and 
rolling of eyes, and so on, means, 1 can’t sée. It’s all a dumb show to 
me. I wish they’d get up another fight!” And here Jack relapsed into 
silence, and commenced looking round the house for distraction. After 
a long time he happened to look at the performances on the stage, and 
saw Bertusio making the most violent love to Eugenia: pulling and 
hauling her around after the most approved theatrical fashon of high- 
pressure courtship. This plunged Jack right into life and good spirits. = 

“Hurrah ! old felow, go it! You're tatking plain English now; I un- 
derstand every word of it!” Jack spoke right out in meeting, and under 
cover of a hearty peal of laughter from the péople sitting round, Tim 
hooked Jack’s arm and led him off with— 

“Come, Jack, before they get dumb again let’s travel.” And the two 
got out of the theatre and into Broadway in short time. 

‘‘Suppose we take supper,” said Tim; and in company they entered a 
restaurant. ‘Let me alone, Jack, I’ll order something that will suit you.” 
And letting Jack enter a box Tim remained outside, gave his orders to 
the waiter, and before they had finished reading four evening papers, in- 
cluding advertisements, it made its appearance. 

After receiving every attention at the hands—and mouths—of Jack and 
Tim, it was with great satisfaction they slowly drank the last glass of 
champagne, and called for segars to smoke homewards. ‘Tim settled the 
bill,and Jack, with glistening eyes, declared that ‘‘He never eat partridges 
better cooked !” 
‘*Partridges!” exclaimed Tim, ‘‘those were sguab owls !” 

- “Squab devils!” shouted Jack; as turning pale he rushed for out doors 
and more fresh air. This made him feel better, and finding that Tim 
didn’t follow, he went in and found him still seated, a segar just lighted 
between his teeth. 

“*You’re joking, Tim ; who ever heard of eating owls ?” asked Jack, 
as he re-seated himself and lit a segar. 

“T tell you there is no joke about it. Just read that bill of fare’—hand- 
ing over the paper; and there Jack saw, in legitimate pen marks, squab 
owls, ‘*You wrote that down, Tim; it’s some fun of yours.” 

Tim called the waiter. ‘‘Now, Jack, just ask him what we had for 
supper.” Jack put the question, to which the Irishman answered— 

**Squab-owls an’ tremmin’s, sur; bottle champagne, sur” 

‘That'll do,” said Tim. ' 

**Yes! that will do,” said Jack ; “this child is done this time, and no 
mistake. No matter, I'll be even with you some time. Squab owls! 
Why I shan’t sleep a wink for a week ; I shall hear them hallooing and 
screeching ‘tu-whit, too-whoo’—and, by thunder, they're trying to get owt 
now! Let’s get into fresh air.” 

Tim, after enjoying the fun for some time, at last, with any amount of 
laughing, explained to Jack, “that partridges, at certain times, were called 
squab owls, and that he had in reality eaten partridges.” 

Jack was satisfied, and there the matter dropped. 

Time passed on—Jack Apple had returned to the country—and autumn 
came round. Tim Oldport was very fond of gunning, and so in answer 
to Jack’s pressing invitation to ‘‘pay him a visit at the farm near Veal- 
town, and have a Crack at the birds,” Tim started one fine morning for 
New Jersey, fully determined to do execution in the game line. After 2 
pretty long ride Tim arrived towards night at Jack’s farm, where a hearty 
welcome and a hearty supper were ready for him. 


“And now,” said Jack, after they had taken off the rough edge of their 
appetites, ‘‘here comes the partridges!” The servant brought them in 
nicely broiled, piping hot, with plates well warmed, and as Tim received 
one on his plate there was a certain sensuous sparkle in his eye—he did 
love good eating. 

**How do you like it?’ asked Jack, as Tim swallowed a part of the 
breast. 

“Ah, pretty fair; but when you shot these birds you didn’t pick out the 
youngest in the covey! This eats like an old partridge.” 

‘*They were in the nest, they ought to be young!” said Jack. 

‘In the nest? Then you shot hen partridges sitting. I wouldn’t have 
believed that of you, Jack !” 

“I didn’t shoot them at all, I knocked ’em over with a fishing pole !” re- 
plied Jack. 

“Jersey all over, by thunder! Who the devil but a Jerseyman would 
ever ‘shoot’ game with a fish-pole. Except he took a broom, as those fel- 
lows did down in Cape May, two years ago, when the high tides drove 
the mud-hens up, so that the inhabitants knocked them over with any- 
thing they could lay hands on. But seriously, Jack, how did you kill 
them ?” ' 

‘*With a fish-pole, over in old Scudder’s barn, upon a rafter r 

“What are you driving at, Jack? Come, I’m listening.” ah 
‘‘Why,”’ said Jack slowly, as he watched Tim stowing away @ wing, 
“You call partridges squab owls, in the city; we call squab owls partrid ges 
down here! You’re eating a squab owl, my boy !” ; 

**Sold, sold, by all that’s lovely. Pass me that brandy, quick! The 
next time I give a Jerseyman New York squab owls for supper T’ll look out 
that he doesn’t treat me in turn to Jersey partridges !” 

Puitapevpais, Dec. 10, 1855. 


The Art of Health.—Walking is the best possible exercise. Habituate 
yourself to Sie very far. he Europeans value themselves o a a 
subdued the horse to the use of man, but I doubt vias pg vhond thing 
lost more than we have gained by the use of this animal. 4 dian goes 
has occasioned so much degeneracy of the human body. ate bled white 
on foot nearly as far in a day, for a long journey, as an enice an Poor 
does on his horse, and he will tire the best horses. A little walk 0 

an hour in the morning, when you first rise, is advisable. 
sleep, and produees other good effects in the animal economy. 


—A gentleman was called upon to apologise for words 
Mat y nee See ~ eardon,” said he, “I did not mean to say = 
I did ; but I’ve had the misfortune to lose some of my front teeth, ond 
words get out every now and then without my knowledge. He > g° ; 
ing on, when a friend pulled him down by the coat-tail, saying, . a 
say one word more. Never was there a more perfect apology. y 




















The town is in a perfect bustle ; darkies, drays, and mules, crowd the 


add another word, you'll spoil it completely.” 
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LETTER FROM AN OFFICER OF THE U.S. NAVY. 


American Sup AvRoRA, Bound to New York, Nov. 1, 1855. 


The doctors having come to the conclusion that I was too much nsed 
by long and arduous service to be worth much on the coast of Africa, 

e I have alre ady served more than five years, on the 4 h of October 

p my plunder, and went on board H. B. M. 8. Retriever, bound 

bade a sad farewell te my ship and messmates—tor it was 

no matter how much you may desire to meet with home and all its 
arms, you cannot part from those with whom you have been intimately 


associated for a long time without feeling some regrets. All things may 


not have been pleasar:, a grow! now and then may have been heard mut- 
tering in the distance or more near, but yet ties will necessarily be formed 
between those who have passed months together in sunshine and cloud, 
in storm, or in passing over a summer sea, which cannot in a moment be 
severed and forgotten, as though they had never existed. Every man, to 
be sure, has his rough edges, and untrimmed corners, against which you 
will, perforce, rub not gently; but these moments of irritation, or fritura- 
tion, if I may so call them, soon pass away and are forgotten. But the 
warm grasp of the hand, the look and word of messmateship remain for- 
ever, and wherever we may roam in afterlife, 1am sure those with whom 
we have lived in brotherhood and companionship on ship board, are 
everywhere remembered, and, I am happy to say, almost always with 
pleasure. 

The Retriever was a very small screw steamer belonging to the African 
Mail Steamship Company, and of very little beam. We came out of 
Madeira in a gale of wind, and suchasea! As to walking her decks, it 
was simply a matter of impossibility, as she was rolling gunwale under 
all the time, and this continued up to our arrival on the 11th at Plymouth. 
I had no state-room on board, only a sofa to lie down upon, and as I was 
all the time rolling off it or getting on again, you may be sure I-was very 
happy when old Plymouth Rock met our longing eyes. We found we 
were in time probably for the steamer of the 13th, and having got our 
baggage on shore and passed through the Custom House, and taken a 
beefsteak at the Royal Hotel, we were off in the railway for Liverpool, 
but were compelled to stop in Bristol all night, and so did not arrive in 
Liverpool until some hours after the sailing of the steamer of the 13th, 
though that did not make much difference, as she sailed more than full of 
passengers, not even a standing place being left unoccupied. 

At Bristol we stopped at King’s Railway Hotel, and found every thing 
agreeable and pleasant. At Birmingham we were detained for some three 
hours, waiting for the train from London, there having been a smash up 
between the two places; so it seems they do sometimes have an accident 
on arailway out of Uncle Sam’s territory. We finally arrived at Liver- 
pool, too late for the steamer, and stopped at Lynn’s Waterloo Hotel—not 
the largest or most fashionable in Liverpool, that being the Adelphi, but 
certainly for comfort, good living, and, in fact, all that a traveller needs 
to make himself at home; it is one of the best places I have ever met 
with. Our old friend Capt. Comstock, of the Baltic, holds out here when 
in Liverpool, and if that be not a sufficient recommendation I do not 
know what is. 

There were two theatres open while I was there—the Amphitheatre and 
the Theatre Royal. At the first, owr Miss Cushman was playing; I saw 
her in the ‘‘Actress of Padua” and ‘‘Meg Merrilies,” at her benefit. She 
played, as it seemed to me, much as when I saw her last in Philadelphia 
—but time has told upon her as well as upon the rest of us. I thought 
she lacked some of the careless abandon she used to exhibit as Lady Gay 
in other days; but, perhaps, I am not well qualified to judge of these 
matters. Non expertus sun. ’Tis long since I have been a frequenter of 
dramatic representations, and it may well seem a piece of presumption 
in me to “speak in public of the stage.” 

Of all the lions of Liverpool I have not one word to say. Have not all 
these things been seen, written, and re-written about “‘much times,” and 
a who had more time to see and better talent to describe than my- 
self? 

There are very many places in Liverpool where a traveller who wishes 
to pass quietly along, and have his time and movements at his own com- 
mand, can live very cheaply, and very well. Such is the Wellington, the 
George, the Angel, and Crooked Billet, all in the vicinity of the Exchange 
—and at the latter you have your bed for 25 cents, breakfast 33 cents, 
dinner, and a very good one, too, at the table d’hote, at 1 or 2 P. M., for 
33 cents; to which add 25 cents more for chambermaid and boots, and 
you have a totai of 116 cents, which certainly in these times is not very 
dear; and for your breakfast you have just what you call for, and at 
whatever hour you please. 

Travellers in our country may talk about the quantity of drinks con- 
sumed by us, especially in the West, at the hotels and upon the boats. 
Upon my word, we don’t make any show at all, compared with Liver- 
pool. Start from the Waterloo Hotel, through Hanover to John:street, up 
John to Dale, thence down to the Waterloo Road to the end of the Docks, 
some two or three miles in all, and I speak within bounds when I say 
that every third door is a grog shop, imposing outwardly, with emblazon- 
ment of wine vaults, spirit vaults, and ale from every imaginable brew- 
ery in the three parts which constitute the whole of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, England, Scotland, and Ireland. Within you find a mean corner 
grog shop, where the vilest of compounds are dealt (measured) out in 
quantities from two farthings upward, and to a set of customers to which 
the Five Points in its palmiest days could find no parallel. In fact, even in 
the highest grade of hotels, if you call fora drink it is invariably measured 
out, and several times I was much surprised at the small quantities which 
was served, until a friend let me into a secret. I was in the habit when 
asked to drink to say, I would take a small glass of brandy, or any thing 
else, as the case might be. Now this to the fair barkeeper, for the bars are 
all tended by very pretty girls, meant “a half glass,” which was accord- 
ingly charged at sixpence instead of a shilling. Our old friend Styles has 
an alley here where drinks are served out American fashion, I believe, 
but it was closed during my stay in Liverpool, and I did not have the 
pleasure of making some of those ten strikes we used to see made at 
Frank’s “just as easy as rolling. off a log.” 

Anothing thing which strikes with astonishment, is the immense amount 
of misery, rags, and beggary, you encounter in the streets at all hours of 
the day and night. This, however, may in part be accounted for by the 
great influx of emigrants, who are either awaiting a passage to America 
or elsewhere, many of whom are left here from lack of means to get any 
farther, as none are taken who have not some ten dollars more than their 
passage money, in order to pay their way into the interior, or support them 
for a limited period, otherwise the captain of the ship is compelled to give 
bonds for them for five years, that they will not become a charge to the 
State. The consequence is, that many who have come here with just 
money enough to pay their fare, are turned on shore again, and the scenes 
which take place upon such occasions would call up a tear from sterner 
natures and eyes less used to the melting mood than mine. Mothers, old 
and infirm, parted from young daughters—the one sent back heart-broken 
to “God in his mercy knows where,” and the others crossing the vast deep 
to a land unknown, and a fate and fortune who can guess. 

One cannot help being much surprised at the number of street-walkers 
you meet with in Liverpool, In all my sojournings in different parts of 
the world I have never seen it equalled, if I except Montevideo during the 
Siege in 1849. During the evening, and far into the small hours, you are 
addressed in the streets, in front of the hotels, in the most open manner, 
every few minutes, by all manner of calico, from six to sixteen, and from 
on to sixty. Persons of the same class are doubtless met with in 
a ving » but in open shamelessness of manner and address Liverpool 

© rag off any thing I ever met with elsewhere. Of course the 


causes of all this lam ignorant of—but the fact is undoubted, and most 
melancholy. 


| 





A most pleasing set off to all this is the rural beauty of the country for 
the whole distance from Plymouth to Liverpool, saving and excepting the 
neighborhood of the cities. Every inch of soil, even that by the side of 
the railroads, running close to the rails, cultivated, and that, too, ina most 


excellent manner. The absence, too, of those unsightly fences and walls 


which so mar the beauty of our Jandscapes, adds another most pleasing 
feature to the scene. In place of those you meet with nothing save hedges, 
beautiful with the flowering thorn, adding to and g Ving a reiie!l to the 
beautifully smooth and luxuriant fields. Herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, all very fine, are wandering through the pastures, the former ap- 


parently under the complete control and guidance of the shepherd dogs. 
In fact, I have seen a large flock of sheep pass through the streets of Li- 
verpool, quite as crowded as Broadway, perfectly controlled and directed 
by one man and a couple of dogs. To be sure, there is a set-off to all 
this beauty. The huts in which the cultivators of this beautiful land- 
scape dwell, are worse, in many instances, than our dog- kennels or pig- 
pens; and though it is undoubtedly true that the stables of the Earl of 
Derby are far superior to the residences of many of our first merchants, 
it is certainly no less true the hovels do not seem any more picturesque or 
comfortable for the contrast. 


Sup Avrora, New York, 1855. 
Capt. R. L. Bunting—Dear Sir.—We the undersigned cabin passengers 
on board of the American ship under your command, from Liverpool to 
this port, wisk to express to you in a few words how much we feel our- 
selves indebted for our comfort to your constant attention and kind con- 
sideration, under the very unfavorable circumstances of a winter passage 
—head winds, and storms of hail, sleet, and snow. Your untiring energy 
and skill have resulted in a very pleasant passage, and a far more speedy 
one than under the circumstances we could reasonably have expected. 
At its termination allow us to assure you of our high regard for yourself 
as a gentleman and officer, commanding a most noble ship, and also of 
our heartfelt wishes for your success and happiness in life. 
We are, dear sir, with much seepete, ree rep ay servants, 
J.C. Ricu, Capt. U. S. N., Wa, Craiaiz, : 
Wu. G. Watt, Wwe. S. Fiskin. j Cabin passengers. 








New Publications, Lc. 


Messrs. Harper have just issued the following standard works :— 

**Cicero’s Three Books of Offices, or Moral Duties, and his Cato Major, 
an Essay on Old Age; Lelius, an Essay on Friendship; Paradoxes; Sci- 
pio’s Dream ; and Letters to Quintus on the Duties of a Magistrate.” Li- 
terally Translated, with Notes, designed to exhibit a Comparative View 
of the Opinions of Cicero, and those of Modern Moralists and Ethical 
Philosophers. By Cyrus R. Edmonds.—The most popular moral treatises 
of Cicero are given in this volume, and in translating, the Editor informs 
us, he had two objects in view—the first to give a faithful translation, 
avoiding the freedom of Melmeth’s elegant paraphrase, and the crudeness 
and inaccuracy of Cockman; the second to show modern moralists, of 
our own country, in juxtaposition with those of Cicero, that the reader 
may be enabled to estimate the changes which have passed over the hu- 
man mind in relation to these subjects, and perceive how far these 
changes have been occasioned by the promulgation of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 

‘The Anabasis, or Expedition of Cyrus, and the Memarabilia of So- 
crates.” Literally Translated from the Greek of Xenophon. By the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A., M.R.S.L, With a Geographical Commentary by 
W. T. Ainsworth, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., F.G.8.—This work shows the 
state of Greece under Cyrus, gives accounts of his wars, and formsa 
strong contrast as to the state of Greece then and now; and it will be 
well for those who value liberty to watch the movements of their power- 
ful or savage neighbors. These translations of the ancient authors into 
plain English prose must be considered as a valuable acquisition to Lite- 
rature. 

**A Child’s History of the United States.” By John Bonner.—In this 
little book the author has tried to write the story of the United States in 
the language ef children. The idea was suggested by Mr. Charles Dick- 


placed opposite each other, so that the completest tyro may see and un- 
derstand ata glance. Mr. Butler also states that he can teach the lan- 
guage in four lessons, so far as to enable the scholar to converse and un- 
derstand the simple matters of every-day life. If this can be done, Mr. 
B. need not fear having sufficient employment. Published in » compact 


pocket volume, by Francis Butler, 205 Water-st. 

“Daily Journal for 1855.” Published by Francis & Loutrel, 77 Maiden- 
Lane.—This book is ruled, and every day in the year printed, with space 
sufficient between each day to enable most persons to keep a correct ac- 
count of their daily operations. It would be found very useful to young 


housekeepers, many of whom, in their expenditure, forget their income. 
*“*Mysteries of the Court of the Stewards.” By William Harrison Ains- 
worth.—A work by this author cannot be otherwise than interesting and 
amusing, and although written asa romance, much of actual history is 
embodied, giving the reader a correct idea of the manners and customs of 
the times. Published by T. B. Peterson. To be had of Bunce & Brother, 
Nassau-st. 


“The Edinburgh Review” for October, contains an interesting article on 
‘The Fathers of New England,” and one on “The Results of the Cam- 
paign, from the Landing at Gallipoli to the Death of Lord Raglan.” Leo- 
nard Scott & Co,, Falton-st. 

‘“‘Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine,” for Nov., contains three articles 
relating to the war and its politics, which will be interesting to every 
reader. Leonard Scott & Co., publishers, Fulton-st. 

‘*Harper’s New Monthly” contains an excellent and highly interesting 
article entitled ‘“‘Remembrances of the Mississippi,” by T. B. Thorp. 
These remembrances give not only a correct view of the State, but in 
many parts very ludicrous exhibitions, 

‘*Harper’s Story Books.”— ‘The Story of Ancient History, from the Ear- 
liest Period to the Fall of The Roman Empire.” This number is the thir- 
teenth of the series, and from the nature of the subject necessarily much 
more extended ; it, however, will not be found too long for the youthful 
reader, as the engravings and maps will be a sufficient inducement to lead 
from end to end. 

“The Pioneer, or California Monthly Gazette,” for October.—This ex- 
cellent and well conducted periodical has now entered upon its second 
year, and we are pleased to learn that it is, as it deserves to be, in a 
flourishing state. Published by Lecount and Strong, San Francisco, and 
may be had of all other booksellers. 


DEER AS GAME. 
Written for the New York ‘‘Spirit of the Times.” 


One residing in the beautiful and glorious West, enjoying the abun- 
dant sports which are so meagre in your vicinity, reads**Frank Fo 
and Dr. Lewis with a seasation of disgust almost amounting to contempt. 
Such authors, or rather compilers, follow one another in a beaten path, 
too English even for your part of America, never communicating any 
thing new, and often merely propagating error. If they would come in 
this direction, where there is game of every sort, and at different seasons 
exercise themselves at the varieties of sport the West affords, they would be 
better qualified to write books of some real service to the young sports- 
man. ‘‘Forester” will not count deer and turkeys game; for, never hunt- 
ing them where they are abundant, he does not know that they can be 
hunted with success by pointers. Now, if your pointer has seen deer 
enough to know what a deer is, and will hunt the breaks, and come to 
a stand upon a deer at rest, and you can spring it as certainly as if it 
were a grouse or quail, why are not deer “game?” Most pointer dogs 
have to be taught to hunt grouse, by first shooting over them, or, in other 
words, by showing them that grouse are desirable game. Now, I do not 
know that my dog “‘Don” has anything in him that does not belong to his 
noble family, but in November (the time when I use him for such pur- 
pose), he will quarter deer-ground, and as truly show where a deer is ly- 
ing, as if it were a grouse. With him, and in certain sections of coun- 
try, 1 can spring from ten to twenty deer in a half-day-—have sprung twen- 
ty-four in three hours, and in this manner have “‘bagged” as many as six 











ens’ Child’s History of England—a work so beautiful, so manly, and so 
true, that if the great Englishman had written nothing else, he could not 
pass out of mind. It is the author’s hope that a Child’s History of this 
country may possess the merit which Mr. Dickens modestly claims for 
his work—that “tit may help children, by-and-by, to read with interest 
larger and better books on the same subject.” The book is well printed 
on good paper, and forms two neat volumes. 

‘‘Grammar. An Outline of the General Principlesof Grammar. With 
a Brief Exposition of the Chief Idiomatic Peculiarities of the English 
Language. To which Questions have been added.” Edited and en- 
larged by the Rev. J. Graeff Barton, A.M., Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the New York Free Academy.—This work is 
well calculated to.attract attention. It is what such a book should be— 
plain and easy to the weakest capacity. 

*“‘The Works of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of His Life and Final 
Memorials.” By Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, one of His Executors.—All 
persons well versed in English literature are acquainted with this author, 
but there are many who have heard but little of him; to such this book, 
which contains much that is original, will be a treat. Poor Lamb’s suf- 
ferings must have been intense in seeing his family sink around him by 
madness and murder, and his devotion to his poor mad sister, after she 
had destroyed her mother, and the- sacrifice of his affections, are traits 
that entitle him to the admiration of the world. Many parts.of the work 
are highly amusing, among which will be found a dissertation on Roast 
Pig (of which he was passionately fond,) and an article ‘Showing the 
Inconveniences Resulting trom being Hanged.” The work forms two neat 
volumes, with a portrait of the Author. 


**Moods and Emotions in Rhyme.” By H. A. R.—The author of this 
little volume might have given his name, for he has sent forth a very 
amusing collection of short poems, through which may be traced an 
amount of good humor rarely met with. We will give a taste of the 
book :— 

Let poets sing of war and love, 
And rave about fair woman’s eyes ; 
Let delving book-worms strive to prove 
What no one’s common sense denies. 
Let statesmen spout and peanuts eat, 
And wisely frown, and swear, and fight ; 
Let lawyers deal in damned deceit, 
And stoutly swear that black is white. 
Their various joys I envy not; 
Ah, no! I’d not be one of ’em, 
For by the world how soon forgot 
Is every mother’s son of them! 
But give to me the hunter’s life, 
Where baying dogs end bounding doe 
Dispel the thought of worldly strife, 
And bids man’s nobler feelings flow, 
I love, I love the merry chase, 
The opening pack, the winding horn, 
The antlered monarch of the waste 
Stretched lifeless on the dewy lawn. 
Let others kneel at pleasure’s shrine, 
And boast the rapture of @ “spree ;” 
But, ab! a bunter’s joys be mine— 
A hunter’s merry life for me! 

A neat volume, published by Crosby & Co. 

“The French Speakeg and Colloquial Phrase Book: An Easy and 
Agreeable Method of Acquiring a Grammatical and Speaking Knowledge 
of the French Language.” By Francis Bulter.—Mr. Butler is teacher of 


languages, and the book he has just issued appears well suited for the 


attend to the matter in anothe 


during a small part of one day. 

My favorite ground is the side-breaks of a ravine, having prairie grass 
in the hollows, and oak or hickory brush growing in clusters, or scattered 
over the ridges and side hills. Iam not good at description, but every 
Westerner knows the kind of ground I speak of, and that deer lie during 
the day in such ground, as well asin closer thickets. I hunt over these 
ridges or hollows, by alternately crossing them about their middle. My 
dog, reaching the top of the ridge in advance, scents the game in the 
next hollow. He stops a moment “‘at a point,” designating its direction, 
and draws upon it more or less cautiously, according to its distance. In 
the meantime I get myself into a suitable position, and with the word “‘lie 
on” the deer is started, and before he reaches the top of the opposite 
ridge, which he usually ascends obliquely, I “let spliver.” I am not able 
to get a shot at all I spring on accountof the brush and the inequality 
of the ground, nor do I expect to drop a deer as certainly as I woulda 
quail. I use a double barrel gun charged with buckshot, or Eley’s 8.3.G. 
wire cartridges, which are good for one hundred yards. There is one 
pity about it, that many more deer are killed than are bagged, for if they 
do not fall within one hundred yards or so, it is easier to find fresh 
game than to save the wounded. ‘‘The hunters of Kentucky” did not 
hunt deer in this way, nor do your trudging fellows that find only two or 
three in a day; but I can conceive no better way to be successful than to 
use pointers to spring a deer,if your dogs find a deer often enough to 
know what a deer is. . : 

There is other ground peculiarly adapted to hunting deer with a point- 
er. lI allude to gradually rolling prairie ridges, with occasional clumps 
of ‘hazel rough.” Your dog will designate the p«''icular clump where 
a deer is lying, and draw close enough, and come w a dead stand, so as 
even to show its particular position. ; 

My experience nullifies the old doctrine of the acuteness of the senses 
of smell and hearing in the deer, Those that believe in this marvellous 
tradition would be incredulous if I should say that.I have rode up ona 
horse lumbering through the brush to within ten steps of them—have 
even had them jump up within six feet of me. I ought, however, to 
state that it has been for the most part bucks which have been so ap- 
proachable. As a proof that their sense of smell is not so dreadfully acute, 
I would state that I have watched for them moonlight nights, sitting in 
the shady fence corner of a young wheat field, and had them enter the 
field, jumping the fence within two lengths off, and go quietly to feeding 


| withia twenty, and even ten yards of me. Furthermore, I have hidden 


myself in a corn-shock situated in a new wheat field, and had them feed 
upon the stalks that concealed me—and onee even caught one by the 
leg! (It is useless to say that I couldn’t hold him.) How can these fabu- 
lous writers account for this in any other way than that /am an excep~- 
tion to the mass of mankind, and am not odorous? I will not assert that 
bucks are so obtuse of smell, as it has. always happened to be does that 
have approached me so nearly. Are there not « plenty of “‘pot-hunt- 
ers” who will certify to similar facts? Time and again have I heard the 
testimony of others, which accorded with my 9W2 experience in this 
matter. : 

This communication is already too long, and if I have not written all I 
would wish to in relation to deer-hunting, | want to communicate some 
facts about wild turkey-hunting, and describe duck-shooting as we have 


seen it in the bottoms of the Mississippi, inasmuch as I have never seen 
any written account of sport analagous to it, and judge that the sporting 
world in general are utterly ignorant that we have any such fun. I wiil 
+ communication, if it will be acceptable. 


Truly yours, Quy, 





purpose intended, having the words and sentenees most commonly usd 


Quuvor, Ill.,Oet, 24th, 1855. 
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Che Spirit ot the Cimes. 


Dec. 15 





"AN ITALIAN WIFE’S REVENGE. 


A lady, in giving reminiscences of “First Winter in Rome,” relates 
in a late English mag ne, the following curious marital scene ;— 

Besides our ow: is a mixed and heter ous crowd al- 
ways loitering at 4 I ré st. Mar a, a staiwart contadina, 
with the fres ) a s Hebe. She Si > water use 
in the house on a grea brass vessel on her head, and carries it nobly 
(with the air and step of a water nymph), from some unknown depths, 
where the stream oozes from the rock, up those long, long flights of stairs. | 
Maria flaunts about in a red handkerchief floating from her head, her hair 
pierced by a silver arrow—long, and sharp, and dangerous—a weapon 


she can use, too, if occasion require, fora dark devil lurks in Maria’s 
flashing eyes. Round her neck are long strings of covs!, giving her, as 
connected with the brass vessel and the water generally, a mermaid char- 
acter. On Sundays and feast days, Maria puts on a'smart red pitticoat, 
with green ribands, and a gorgeous pair of purple stays, trimmed with a 
profusion of white lace draped about. She nas gold ear-rings and a 
cross, which may be taken off, but the coral, I believe, she sleeps in. 
There are dark stories about Maria, otherwise a kind, genial soul, ever 
ready with her sparkling smile and hearty ‘*Stia bena, signoria.” She is 
married to a brute, a sort of cacciatare, who divides his time between 
wandering in the forest and drinking in the Spaccio di Vino, from whence 
it was his ‘“‘custom always cf an afternoon” to return home dead crunk, 
and to beat Maria dreadfully. 

Maria, who was a comely girl, and might have married better but for 
an unhappy hankering after this unworthy Nimrod, bore it meekly for 
some time. She bore his biows in silence, shedding sad and bitter tears 
over her blighted love—her true and honest love. But she was an Italian. 
Hot fever blood flowed in her veins, and desire for the ‘‘vendetta” lurked 
like a gloomy spirit at her heart-strings. Continued insult and ill-usage 
wore out, little by little, her love. That brilliant orb, which irradiates 
and gilds a woman’s life, set to rise no more, and the dark shadows of 
pitehy night— sombre, gloomy night—stole over her spirit. She would 
have vengeance—vengeance on the man who had so basely ill-used her. 

The opportunity was not long wanting. Ferdinando soon staggered 
into their wretched hovel royally drunk, and flung himself upon the nup- 
tial couch, (Anglice, the only bed they possessed). Maria, in ominous si- 
lence, had waited his return. She rose, and taking her working imple- 
ments—needles and scissors, bequeathed to us by the wise Minerva—she 
sat beside the bed on which lay wrapped in a bestial sleep her debased 
husband, and began to sew. Yes to sew, stiching the two sheets firmly 
together. Her hand did not tremble, but there was a deadly look in 
her eyes all the while, pregnant of evil, She sewed until Ferdinando was 
entirely enclosed as in a net ; then she rose—the eyes flashing a still darker 
fire—and proceeded to a certain corner where he kept his guns, and sticks, 
and knives. Her hand fell intuitively.on a big stilleto knife, but it trem- 
bled a little, and was withdrawn. She paused, then firmly clutched the 
largest add heaviest bludgeon there, with which she strode off to the bed 
where her husband lay bound firm and fast. A satanic smile came over 
her face as she raised the heavy stick and dealt him a portentous blow. 
Another and another fell from that indignant woman, dealt with the 
might of love, and rage, and vengeance, and a heavy sense of wrong, un- 
til the drunken man, suddenly sobered by the pain, writhed and swayed 
in agony, as he lay weltering in his blood. 

His piteous cries and groans roused the neighbors, who came bursting 
in. They shrank back appalled at the ghastly sight, for Maria, wild with 
evil passions, stood like an avenging Fury over her husband, remorseless, 
unsexed, maddened. She was seized from behind, and the weapon forced 
from her grasp. Recalled to herself, she swooned away. Her husband, 
when extricated from the sheets, was all but dead. Months passed ere he 
recovered, a cowed and humbled man, who sbrank from Maria like a 
beaten cur. Poverty forced them still to live under the same roof, but 
they never spoke. When we came a year had passed, and Maria looked 
jovialand happy. She had conquered; and but for a certain dark flash- 
ing of her eye, I could not have believed so dire a tale. 








THE STUMP TAILED COW, 

A good many yeare ago, a man stole a oow form Morristown, N. J., and 
drove her to Philadelphia, for sale. She was a common cow enough, ex- 
cept that she had lost all her tail but about sixinches. The thief, fearing 
that by the shortness of her tail, he might be traced, had procured in some 
way, probably from a slaughter-house, another cow’s tail, which he 
fastened so_ingeniously to the short tail, that it was not to be known that 
it had regularly grown there. 

As soon as the Jerseyman missed his cow, he set off for Philadephia, 
thinking she would probably be carried there for sale, and it happened 
that when he came to the ferry, he got into the same boat that was carry- 
ing over his cow, and the fellow who stole her. As it was natural that he 





should have his thoughts very much upon cows, he soon began to look at 
this cow with great attention. She was, indeed, very much like his cow, 
he thought. Her marks agreed wonderfully, and she had exactly the same 
expression of face, but then the expression of tail was so very different. It 
must be supposed that the new owner of the cow felt rather uncomfortable 
during the examination, for he soon saw that this was the person whose 

roperty he had stolen, and was very uneasy lest he should take hold of 
te tail, which he looked at so continually. 

Upon the whole he thought it best to divert his attention in some way, 
if possible, and therefore steps up tohim and says, ‘““Neighbor, that isa 
fine cow of mine, won’t you buy her! you seem to know what a good cow 
to 9? 


“Oh, dear me,” says the other, “‘I’ve just had a cow stolen from me.” 

‘“*Well,” says the thief, “I’m sorry to hear they’ve gone to stealing cat- 
tle, but I'll sell off, and you could not better replace your loss than by buying 
this cow ; I’ll warrant she’s as good as yours !” 

“Why,” says the Jerseyman, “‘she was exactly like this one, only that 
she had no tailto speak of, and if this one had not such a long tail, I'd 
swear it was my cow.” 

Eveybody now began to look at the cow’s tail, but the thief stood nearer 
to it than anybody, and taking hold of itso as just to cover the splicing 
with his left hand, and with a jack-knife in ‘his right, pointing to the 
tail, he said, ‘‘so if this cow’s taii was only thislong, you’d swear she was 

ours ?” 
" *‘That I would,” says the other, who began to be very much confused 
at the resemblance to his cow, except in this one particular,when the 
thief, with a sudden cut of his knife, took off the tail, just about an inch 
above the splicing, and throwing, it overboard bloody as it was, turned to 
the other and said, ‘‘now swear it’s your cow !” 

The bewilderment of the poor man was now complete, but as he had 
seen the tail cut of, and saw the blood trickling from it, he could of-course, 
lay no claim to the animal from the shortness of the tail; indeed, here 
was proof positive that this was not his cow, so tbe thief, going over with 
him, told the cow without any further fear of detection. 





THE EMPRESS MARIA-ALEXANDROWNA. 

“T.,” the Paris correspondent of the ‘“*Pennsylvania Enquirer,” gives 
the following interesting account of the present Empress of Russia :— 

It appears that the Empress Maria-Alexandrowna, who has at all times 
exerted a legitimate and salutary influence upen the mind of her august 
spouse, is just now laboring powerfully to open to the young Czar the 
way for an honorable transaction with the Western Powers, The per- 
sonal position of Count Nesselrode, whose speedy retreat had been falsely 
announced, has never been more firmly seated than at this moment, 
thanks to the powerful protection with which the Empress Maria Alex- 
androwna covers the archchancellor of the empire. So long a career, 

in a manner so honorable, must necessarily have consolidated Count 
Nesseirode’s ascendant over the young Czar, Alexander II., that the arch- 
chancellor foresaw, with his usual clear-sightedness, the disasters with 
which the arrogant presumption of the old Muscovite party was to be 
strack in the Crimea. The counsels and efforts of Count Nesselrode 
needed, nevertheless, to be efficaciously sustained in order to counter- 
baianee the powerful influence of the Grand Dake Constantine—an in- 
fluence w :3 the Czar felt in spite of himself. The grand duke is so 
mach like father everywhere and in every respect, that the Emperor 
- Alexander Il., rather from filial piety than from weakness of will, has al- 
‘lowed himself to be hitherto so much guided by his younger brother. 
Since the fall of pee however, a more salutary influence, that of 
the Empress @ Alexandrowna, whom the noble instinct of mother 

_ and wife leads to foresee a future strewn with perils for the reign of her 
husband, which has but just commenced, seems to be gaining the as- 
cendancy. The young Ozarina passes (and justly 20) for a princess whom 
nature has been pleased to w with all the better qualities of mind 
and heart. I have heard # great personage of the court of St. Petersburg 
relate an incident which characterizes precisely the adroit perspicacity of 
the woman who seems to have been placed providentially upon the throne 
of the Czars, by the side of Alexander II. What js g very rere thing in 
princely families, it was not mere policy, or any high state reason, but 
rather mutual inclination which presided at the union of the Czarowitz 
Alexander with the Princess Maria of Hesse. whose marriage took place 
April 28, 1841. The Emperor, not wishing to thwart the affections of 
8 heir presumptive, had given his consent, Lut without, at first testify- 

ing for his daughter-in-law any very greatsympathy. The princess, after 


ry Seneee 


-among whom are 10 officers. 


| having studied the aharacter of the Czar, promised herself, nevertheless, 


| $o0n to captivate his entire good-will. 

. The fete of the Emperor Nicholas was always celebrated by all the 
members of the imperial y with the most touching demonstrations of 
affection and attachmen ; ‘ onths in advance, the Empress mo- 
ther and the grand duchesses s nselves at work to make, with their 
own hands, those presents w aie 1e Emperor Nicholas (who, in the 
interior of his family, was ng the same man as the Uzar seated on 
his throne), attached great value The Czarina Maria Alexandrowna | 
alone did not ask to be associated in these labors, to the great surprise of | 


the whole court. 

St. Nicholas’ Day came at last; and, according to usage, before break- 
fast, the imperial family came to present their congratulations to the Czar, 
holding in their hands the presents which they -had to offer him. The 
Cezarewna approached in her turn, and sinking upon her knees, she be- 
gan reciting with the greatest seriousness the Credo, in the Russian lan- 
guage, and with great purity of pronunciation. The Emperor understood 
how much strength of will and patience it had required to accomplish in 
a few months such a tour de force, since the Czarina, before her marriage, 
had never pronounced a word of Russian. His Majesty, greatly moved, 
raised the Princess, and, pressing her to his heart with transport, called’ 
her his beloved daughter, From that day to his death the Czar Nicholas 
never ceased to show the Czarina the greatest tenderness. 





A FEMALE JOCKEY. 

“The attention attracted by the equestrian matches which have recently 
become a feature at our country fairs,” says the ‘Evening Post,” ‘will 
perhaps impart some interest to the account we are about to give of the 
appearance ofa lady in a similar trial of speed, half a century since, on an 
English race course. It was very minutely recorded in the sporting jour- 
nals of the time. Im 1804 the lady of Col. Thornton, of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, who was famed alike for her beauty and fine horsemanship, became 
the owner of a valuable horse of the best blood, called Zingarilla. Con- 
versing one day with Mr. Fiint, her brother-in-law, about the merits of 
certain of their horses, the gentleman happened to say something to the 
disparagement of Zingarilla as a courser; upon which Mrs. Thornton 
challenged him toa trial of speed, for a considerable wager. The race 
course at Knavesmire was selected by the parties; and when the day ap- 
pointed for this novel contest arrived, a larger concourse of people of all 
classes assembled on the grounds than had ever before been witnessed in 
the country. The contestants made their appearance punctually at the 
designated hour. Mr. Flint worea Derby cap and tight jacket and breech- 
es, ail of white linen. Mrs. Thornton’s costume, as described by herself, 
(with a liberality of capital letters not unusual in her day,) consisted of ‘a 
Leopard-colored Skirt, Buff Waistcoat, with plain Gilt Buttons, Blue Cloth 
Turkish Jacket, and Blue Derby Cap.’ The race took place at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. It is doubtful whether or not there were one hundred 
persons in the assemblage who sympathized with Mr. Flint. The crowd 
were almost unanimous in their wishes for the lady’s success; and so 
sanguine were her friends of the result, that they offered to bet largely on 
Zingarilla ; but no one was willing to take these bets even at large odds. 
Unfortunately, however, Mrs. Thornton was beaten. So severe was the 
disappointment of the people, and so great their indignation at Mr. Flint’s 
want of gallantry in beating his fair competitor, that the safety of that gen- 
tleman from personal violence was owing to the presence of a body of the 
military.” 





PRINCE MOURAVIEFF. 

As our readers are aware, it has been for some time reported that Prince 
Gortschakoff is to be replaced in the command of the Russian army in 
the Crimea by Prince Mouravieff. The skill of the latter as a General 
has long been acknowledged, yet for years he has been permitted to re- 
main in comparative obscurity. The Vienna correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times gives the following reason for this: : 

Some years since, after having distinguished himself greatly in the 
Caucasus, Mouravieff returned to St. Petersburg. The late Czar, who 
had heard the General highly spoken of, one day said to him, ‘‘As you 
play the professor in the Caucasus, I must judge for myself whether your 
pretensions are well founded. Take the command ofa corps, amd ma- 
neuvre against another which shall act under my directions. Do your 
best; for 1 do not intend tospare you.” The mancuvres had hardly com- 
menced when the Emperor lost sight of the corps opposed to him. Some 
hours passed; and asno Mauravieff appeared, the Imperial force retired 
the Neva; but, unfortunately forthe military reputation of the Emperor, 
the corps of his adversary was concealed behind some high ground close 
to the spot to which he had withdrawn. Mouravieff suddenly appeared, 
pushed forward a column, which separated the Czar from the body of 
his corps, and eventually managed to get the latter between his artillery 
and theriver. On seeing this, Gen. Yermoloff, who officiates as juge de 
camp, galloped up to Mouravieff, and thus addressed him: ‘I congratulate 
you, mon cher, on a victory which will prove to bea defeat.” The sequel 
showed that Yermoloff knew his master. Mouravieff was under a cloud, 
and nothing more was heard of him antil very recently, when he appeared 
on the scene as Commander-in-Chief of the separate corps in the Cau- 
casus. 





DREADFUL EXPLOSION IN THE CRIMEA. 

Lord Panmure has received the following telegraphic despatch from 
Gen. Sir W. Codrington, dated 16th November :—A heavy explosion of a 
store of powder at the French Siege train took place about 3 P. M. yes- 
terday. It communicated fire to our siege train close to it, where there 
was no powder, but some naval five shelis, most of which were removed ; 
but the loss of life and damage done is considerable. The great explo- 
sion threw shell over the camp of our siege train, the huts of the Ist bri- 
gade being entirely destroyed, but not by fire. All the officers and men 
were on the spot at once, and worked with good will and energy, and I 
saw all safe when I quitted at 7 P.M. Killed: Dep-Assist. Comm. Yel- 
low, R.A., and 21 non-commissioned officers and men. Wounded: 
Lieut. Roberts, dangerously in the arm; Lieut. Eccles, and Assist-Surg. 
Reade, 2d battalion rifle brigade, slightly; 116 non-commissioned officers 
and men of whom 47 slightly. 

The French Minister of War has received the following despatch from 
Marshal Pelissier, dated Sebastopol, Nov. 16th, 6 P. M.:—**Our park of 
artillery, near Inkermann, was yesterday partly destroyed, by the explo- 
sion of the magazines, containing together 30,000 kilogrammes of pow- 
der, 600,000 cartridges, 300 charged shells, and other projectiles. The 
ignited materials, hurled to a distance, caused a violent conflagration in 


| the English park next to ours, and there also a partial explosion took 


place. The explosion occurred about four o’clock, and by six o’clock the 
French and English workmen were masters of the fire. Our loss con- 
sists of 30 killed, including two officers, and some hundred wounded, 
I believe the loss of our Allies is about the 
same as our own. It is difficult to ascertain the cause of the first explo- 
sion. This is certainly a very lamentable accident, but our stores are so 
considerable that the resources of the army are not in the slightest degree 
affected by it.” 





More About Rifle-Shot Cannon.—Mr. J. W. Cochran, of the United 
States, is now in this country superintending a series of experiments 
with his new rifle-shot forcannon. The shot is conical in form, having 
two spiral holes, which, diverging from the apex, are brought to the sur- 
face again at a point near the base. By this ingenious contrivance, the 
shot, as it passes through the air, acquires a rotary motion, the same as 
would be imparted by rifling the cannon itself. There is also an arrange- 
ment at the base of the shot for stopping the windage. Mr. Cochran has 
applied the same principle to shot for the common musket, which, it is 
believed, prove as effective as the rifled barrel. The same gentleman has 
received orders from Government for a number of cannon-shot on a new 
principle, which secures uniformity in cooling by the use of acone. The 
strength and beauty of the casting is greatly enhanced by this method, 
and it is understood that it is to be applied universally in all our foun- 
dries. English paper. 

Inthe “Himalaya Journal” we find the following on the similarity of 
the toys and gamesof different nations. I was amused here by watching 
a child playing with a popgun, made of bamboo, similar to that of guill, 
with which most English children are familiar, which propels pellets by 
means of a spring-trigger made of the upper part of the quill. It is easy 
to conclude such resemblances between the familiar toys of different 
countries to be accidental; but I question their being really so. On the 
plains of India, men may often be seen for hours together flying what 
with us are children’s kites; and I procured a Jews’-harp from Thibet. 
These are not the toys of savages, but the amusements of people more 
than half-civilized, and with whom we have had indirect communication 
from the earliest ages. The Lepehas play at quoits, using slates for the 
purpose, and at the Highland games of “putting the stone,” and “draw- 
ing the stone.” Chess, dice, draughts, hockey, and battledoor and shut- 
tlecock, are all Indo-Chinese or Tartarian; and no one familiar with the 
wonderful instances of similarity between the monasteries, ritual, cere- 
monies, attributes, vestments, and other paraphernalia of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, can fail to acknowledge the importance of recording 
even the most trifling analogies or similarities between the manners and 





customs of the young as weil as of the old. 





os b 
A Deceased Sportsman.—The sudden death of Sir Richard Sutton of 
complaint of the heart, leaves a sad blank in Leicestershire. : 





The season 


had not begun propitiously, as only two scarlets from Melton met him 
when he opened it at K y-gate last Monday week. Sti! his tl] reatened 
resignation bade Lir > work an mprovement in those lox-nur tit 

and yet fox-destro 9 ywers of his hounds, of whose coverts t has 
been lately said, with sad truth, th at the “*hounds might as Wel dra w 1 r 
a wild boar or wolf as a fox Under the above sad discouragement, he 
had hunted the country for ten years, without a shilling’s subscription, 


with a spirit never surpassed by the Meynells, Smiths, or Osbaldestons 
and for two or three seasons past he had not only kept his own magnifi- 
cent pack at Quorn, but placed his second son (for his eldest son, the pre- 
sent Baronet, never hunts) at the head of another pack at Steffington, so 
as to hunt the late Marquis of Hastings’ country.. With these two packs 
the Duke of Rutland’s in the Vale of Belvoir, and Sir John Trollope’s at 
Cottesmore, the prospects of sport were never more bright for those few 
whom war prices did not keep from Melton. Sir Richard’s joint studs 
amounted to fully a hundred first-rate hunters. He was hardly fifty-seven 
and originally hunted the Burton country, taking to the Cottesmore, when 
the late Earl of Lonsdale gave up hounds, and eventually succeeding Mr, 
Green, of Rolleston, as master of the Quorn. He was also one of the 
finest game shots we ever had, and his aim was as unerring this autumn 
as ever, when he trod the Duke of Rutland’s preserves at the Links and 
Cheveley. Hunting was, however, his ruling passion, and he thought 
nothing of taking a special train and travelling eighty miles to cover in 
a morning. A very beautiful painting by Grant of the deceased Baronet 
in the midst of his hounds appeared in the Royal Academy a few years 
ago. ; London paper, Nov. 17, 

The Floating Batteries.—The invention of these new engines of war is 
ascribed by the **Moniteur” to the French Emperor, whose aim was to 
find out a way of constructing ships which should be cheaper and more 
easily and promptly built than ships of the line, drawing little water, ca- 
pable of being served by a smaller crew, and covered with an armor 
against which hollow shot fired from Paixhan guns should be broken like 
glass. Experiments were made at Vincennes on the required strength in 
the defensive iron plates, and, the necessary thickness having been ascer- 
tained, the Emperor drew the plan of the new engine, as it now exists, 
with a single tier of guns, its external ‘covering defying alike solid or 
hollow, cold or red-hot shot ; and gave to it the name of ‘*floating battery,” 
to indicate that it was not a ship built to pursue or avoid an enemy, buta 
veritable siege battery, capable of attacking with energy and persist- 
ence fortifications heretofore regarded as unassailable by sea. ‘‘As 
soon,” says the official writer, ‘tas the preliminary artillery trials had 
been made, and before the plan had been actually wrought out, the Em- 
peror lost no time in transmitting the result to our faithful and great 
aily. Competent judges, men of knowledge and experience, expressed 
some surprise, for the problem had been regarded as insoluble; but the 
trials made in England confirmed those made in France, and the two 
Governments resolved each to construct a certain number of these float- 
ing batteties, which have just been employed for the first time at Kin- 
burn. The projectiles which have struck them, although of great di- 
mensions, have not been able to penetrate or damage their surface ; 
while the floating batteries have opened practicable breaches in the walls 
of masonry.” 


A Remarkable Man.—A correspondent of the Kentucky “Statesman” 
gives the following sketch of an old citizen in Pulaski county, named 
Eiljah Deny, who is, perhaps, the oldest man in Kentucky :—He was 118 
years of age on the 10th of September, and is as active as a man of 40, 
He works daily upon a farm, and throughout his whole life has been an 
early riser. He informed the writer that he had never drank but one cup 
of coffee, and that was in the year 1848. Heserved seven years in the 
war of the Revolution, and was wounded at the siege of Savannah, and 
at the battle of Eutaw Springs; he was also present at the battles of 
Camden, Kings Mountain, and Monk’s Corner. He served under Col. 
Horry and Col. Marion, and was an eye witness to the suffering and death 
of Col. Isaac Hayne, of South Carolina, an early victim of the Revolu- 
tion. He is sprightly and active, and would be taken at any time to bea 
man of middle age. He is a member of the Baptist Church, and rides 
six miles to every meeting of his church. He has four sons and five 
daughters, all living, the eldest being now in his seventy-eighth and the 
youngest in his fifty-first year. Such is a brief sketch of this uged soldier 
and Republican, who is, perhaps, the only surviving soldier of Francis 
Marion, Sumpter, and Horry. 

The late Sharon Turner, author of the ‘‘History of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
who received three hundred a year from Government as a literary pen- 
sion, wrote the third volume of his ‘‘Sacred History of the World” upon 
paper which did not cost him a farthing. The copy consisted of torn and 
angular fragments of letters and notes, of covers of periodicals, grey, 
drab, or green, written in thick round hand over a smali print; of shreds 
of curling: paper, unctuous with pomatum or bear’s grease, and of the 
white wrappers in which his proofs were sent from the printers. The 
paper, sometimes as thin as a bank-note, was written on both sides, and 
was so sodden with ink, plastered on with a pen worn to a stump, that 
hours were frequently wasted in discovering on which side of it certain 
sentences were written. Men condemned to work on it saw their dinner 
vanishing in illimitable perspective, and first-rate hands groaned over it, 
a whole day for tenpence. One poor fellow assured the writer of this 
paper that he could not earn enough upon it to pay his rent, and that he 
had seven mouths to fill besides his own. In the hope of mending 
matters in some degree, slips of stout white paper were sent frequently 
with the proofs; but the good gentleman could not afford to use them, 
and they never came back as copy. 

Giotto, a Travelling Workman.— ‘Thus he went, a serene laborer, 
throughout the length and breadth of Italy. For the first ten years of his 
life, a shepherd ; then a student, perhaps for five or six; then already in 
Florence, setting himself to his life’s task ; and called asa master to Rome 
when he was only twenty. There he painted the principal chapel of St. 
Peter’s, and worked in mosaic also; no handicrafts, that hadcolor or 
form for their objects, seeming unknown to him. Then returning to Flo- 
rence, he painted Dante, about the year 1300, the 35th year of Dante’s life, 
the 24th of his own; and designed the facade of the Duomo, on the death 
of its former architect, Arnelfo. Some six years afterwards he went to 
Padua, there painting the chapel which is the subject of our present study, 
and many other churches. Thence south again,to Assisi, where he 
painted half the walls and vaults of the great convent that stretches itself 
along the slopes of the Perugian hills, and various other minor works on 
his way there and back to Florence. Staying in his native city buta little 
while, he engaged himself at other tasks at Ferrara, Verona,and Ravenna, 
and at last at Avignon, where be became acquainted with Petrarch—work- 
ing there for some three years, from 1324 to 1327; and then passed rapidly 
through Florence and Orvieto on his way to Naples, were he received the 
kindest welcome from the good king Robert.” 

National Traits.—Once upon a time I lost my way in New York. 
Asked Yankee; he immediately stopped, turned his back to me, put his 
hands into his pockets, and began to whistle. I was just going to ask 
some one else, when I heard him say, through his nose, that if I would 
follow him, he would show me the way. He did, too, though it took him 
half a mile outof bis road. Once upon a time, I lost my way in London. 
Asked Englishman; he stopped exactly the fifteenth part of a second, 
said, ‘‘first turn to the left, second turn to the right, and there you are, 
sir!’ Once upon a time I lost my way in Paris. Asked Frenchman; he 
was very volatile, and explained very politely. Once upon a time, I lost 
my way in Augsburg. Asked a German; off went his hat, and off went 
his tongue with a volubility of warmth and benevolence that was quite 
delightful and most confusing. But where is the difference between the 
Frenchman and the German? True, they are at first sight much alike ; 
but look closer, and you will see the motive is utterly different. In the 
German it is eagerness to please you; in the Frenchman it is @ desire you 
should be pleased with him. It is as plain as if they said so, In so many 
words. Notes of a Tour. 

The Rev. N. Davis, in his “Evenings in My Tent” gives the following 
account of the peculiar mode of capturing the hyena :—This animal, it 
appears, has **two doors,” according to the Arab phraseology, to its abode, 
on account of its being so narrow that it cannot tarn about in it. By one 


it enters, and by the other it goes forth. The Arabs, on observing one of 


these animals, watch the hole by which it enters, and, being prepared 


with a strong rope net, they proceed to place it carefully over the opposite — 


hole, whilst one of their fraternity, skilled in the profession, and prepared 
with a rope, works his way into “‘the door” by which the hyena has en- 
tered. Ashe nears the animal he ‘charms it,” according to my infor- 
mant, saying, “Come, my dear little creature, I will lead you to places 
where many carcases are prepared for you; plenty of fool waits you. t 
me fasten this rope to your beaatiful leg, and stand quiet whilst I do so. 
This sentence, or something very similar to it, is repeated till the operation 
is effectually performed, when the daring son of the Sabra begins to gor 
the brute with a stiletto, or some such weapon, till he is forced to rus 
into the net prepared for him, when he is either at once killed, or cunts 
off alive. But when it happens that the men in charge of the net comm 
some blunder, through which the hyena is enabled to struggle and re-enter 
its abode, the “charmer,” in spite of his charming, falls a victim to = 
savage rage, and frequently his companions can searcely contrive to ge 
clear without feeling something of its effects. 
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PIGEON SHOOTING. 


| 


E HARRY HIEOVER. 


» legitimate shot—ior Dy such term [I have lesignated the sportsman 
who makes pheasant, grouse, partridge, snipe, and woocecocks Dis quarry 
—wiil perhaps be as prone to anathematize pigeon shooting, as will be | 


the man who never in his life put a gun to his shoulder: their reprehen- 
sion of the pursuit would, however, arise from different causes. The 
first would only object to it on the plea that it does not come into the ca- 
tegory of the pursuits of the regular sportsman. In this he is perfectly 
right; for many a man is a first-rate pigeon shooter whose peregrina- 
tions or love of sport never carried. him beyond the hearing of Bow 
bells, or at all events of those of some suburban church. The other 
would hold it objectionable on the score of cruelty, or, as he might term 
it, wholesale slaughter. , 

The regular field shot condemns pigeon shooting solely because he holds 
the pursuit as offering no incentive to make amends for sacrificing the 
life of the bird destroyed, and considers it a practice in itself beneath 
and unworthy of the attention of a sportsman. The man of no sport- 
ing propensities condemns it on the score of cruelty. Both are influenced 
by prejudice. Sport, in-the true spirit of the term, is amusement. It is 
only habit that brivgs to our mind’s-eye the sportsman when the term 
‘‘sport” is used; and looking at the two characters merely as men, there 
is nothing more commendable in the partridge shooter than the shot who 
confines his pursuit to pigeons. The only fair reason we can give in 
holding one pursuit in higher estimation than the otner is that while field 
shooting is the pursuit of gentlemen, and those they employ, the other is 
in very common practice with many low characters; and, further, the 
first leads to no low associations, while the other is very apt to do so— 
two very good reasons, we must admit, for a man preferring the one to 
the other. . 

We will now look to the accusation of pigeon shooting being cruel. 

There can be no doubt but that to a certain extent, deny it as we may, or 
try to evade the accusation as we will, there is a degree of cruelty in all 
field sports. So there is in killing alamb; but we are not told that to 
avoid this itis our duty to live on roots or other vegetables. We are told, or 
might be told, we kill the lamb for food; yet we could live and be in 
health on grain, fruit, and vegetables. The fact is, our palates like the 
taste of lamb, and we sacrifice the growing mutton to indulge our taste. 
So in honest truth we pursue sport and game to indulge a taste of a dif- 
ferent kind. In both instances we indulge our inclinations by perpetrat- 
ing that which the very fastidious may consider more or less cruel; and I 
fear it is an uncontrovertible truth that where man does not indulge his 
inclination at the expense of some cruelty or suffering to his fellow-man, 
it most commonly arises from his wanting the opportunity of (without in- 
jury to himself) doing so. There are, no doubt, bright examples to be 
found of men who would not: such men are, like miracles, to be won- 
dered at. But, after all, I doubt if they would not kill the lamb, and eat 
him too: such luminaries are only a little more perfect than us, their 
humble satellites. Nor would the !amb hold them one atom less merciful 
than the fox, hare, partridge, or pigeon holds us. 
_ Whenever we hear any man decrying pigeon shooting on the score of 
its cruelty, we may fairly set him down as one who gives his opinion on 
a subject with which he is unacquainted. I really consider it even less 
cruel than any other bird shooting, for two reasons. There are no dogs, 
subjected to the frequent brutality of keepers, necessary; the breaking 
of whom, I consider, constitutes the only reprehensible feature in shoot- 
ing, for great cruelty very frequently is inflicted ere the dog becomes per- 
fect in his business. Now for the birds. Every fair shot singles out his 
bird from the covey, and as far as he can avoids injuring any one but the 
doomed one. But stray shots will and do very commonly reach some of 
the athers, not hitting hard enough to kill, but enough to cause much 
suffering and possibly subsequent death tothe wounded bird. Now in 
pigeon shooting the bird often falls dead within a few paces of the trap, 
or, should he not, some other gun brings him down; and I think I may 
venture to say that not two pigeons in a hundred get off, to die, as it is 
supposed, a lingering death., 

Thousands of sportsmen never saw trap pigeon shooting in their lives ; 

some from the want of opportunity or leisure, others from the want of in- 
Clination: so we may fairly infer that hundreds of thousands of other 
persons know no more about it than I do of launching a man-of-war 
from the dock wherein she was made. For their instruction I will ex- 
plain the usual routine of trap shooting; and a great trap itis frequently 
made for the unwary, for very heavy betting often goes on, on such 
events. Old hands are very shy of betting on any man’s gun, when 
and where his shooting is not very well known; for he may mask’ his 
shooting as the scamp at billiards may his play, and many a young hand 
has, unlike the pigeons, been hit uncommonly bard, though his life is 
quite safe, 
_ There is a particular breed of pigeons usually provided for trap shoot- 
ing, indeed always so when any match or sweepstakes of any conse- 
quence is to come off. These are the blue-rocks, the wildest and 
most rapid of all pigeons in their flight on going off. The moment the 
trap falls, they are off with the rapidity of thought. It does now and’ 
then happen that on the fall of the trap the bird will, from confusion, 
stand for a moment still; but when he does go, it is, figuratively, as 
quick asa flash of gunpowder, and, unless brought down, he would be 
fifty paces from the trap ere some other breeds of pigeons would get fairly 
on wing. 

Pigeon matches, like most sporting events, take place in a variety of 
places, and between and among men in various different positions in so- 
ciety. There are clubs of pigeon shots, these of course also varying as to 
the grades of persons composing them ; and matches frequently are made 
between a certain number of the members of such clubs to shoot against 
each other, the side killing the greater number of birds out of the num- 
ber agreed on to be shot at, of course winning. But it frequently, indeed 
generally, happens that where each man shoots at a given number of 
birds, some of the guns kill the same number of birds: these parties, 
therefore, shoot again ata given number. This is called, ‘shooting off 
the ties.” Buteven in doing this, supposing four have shot who had tied 
- the match, three of these may again have the same number; so those 
t ee have a third trial, till one has proved his superiority. Where } 
Ye I awe between clubs, the ground is usually kept private for the use 
sean coereans and their friends. The most celebrated places for pigeon- 
uean * ~e have been for many years Chalk Farm and the Red House: 
aaad &, however, many of minor grade. Hornsey Wood has risen 

uch in public estimation ; but never having been there, I know nothing 
of the ground or company. 
ik _ legitimate sportsman may not cast a contumelious thought or 
cman varie shooter, let me remind him that, in my very limited 
aye ge ¢ e crack shots of this day, I can specify names well known 

} e hunting-field from October to April; and on the moor, heath, hill, 
M: stubble in August and September. Those who have so often seen 

r. Osbaldeston at the covert side, and seen§him cheer his all-but-match- 
less pack over the broad pastures of Leicestershire, might also,have seen 
him contending at the Ked House for the palm of victory with the first 
pigeon shots of hisday. The shooting of captain Ross has been, if any- 
thing, more extraordinary than the way in which he could pilot Clinker 
over any country. Lord Kennedy and Col. Anson were equally at home 
u all sporting pursuits, and in pigeon shooting even no less celebrated. 

r Shoubridge has met Captain Ross in trials of superiority in match, 
and without being in any way competent to award supremacy to the one or 
Other gentleman, Ido know on one occasion the gallant Captain was 
*bliged to succumb after a contest perhaps unrivalled in performance as 
regards their joint merits. Even I could mention dozens of other names 
%s sportsmen and pigeon shots; but those I have brought forward are in 
themselves a host. 

_ >. enter a little closer into the modus operandi in pigeon matches, the 
birds are provided by persons who well kaow the sort to select: indeed it 
is usual to mention in the terms of a match—*'The birds to be supplied 
by ———” (Barker is perhaps the most celebrated name in late years asa 
supplier of pigeons), They are paid for at a moderate price by the per- 
son shooting at them. They then, if killed, are the property of the shoot- 
er; but, as @ praciice, are never Claimed. They are brought carefully in 
Teel baskets, high enough to allow the birds full space to stand upright. 
na “ pigeon traps vary a little in construction ; but are al) small wooden 
width of about twelve inches from front to back, but something less in 
tabete ane are so contrived that in pulling a string attached to them the 
nation $ somewhat like cards set up, and the bird becomes exposed 
he pron J on oe bottom of the trap, which is effected by hinges that let 

shewgnp ey: all by one impediment being removed by @ pull at the string. 
whe ene = —— cross-line mark, beyond which none of the shooters, 
by snseielen equal terms, are to put their toe. The traps, unless 
foun Gat dhe ane to the contrary, are placed one-and-twenty yards 

placed fie nah as* and suppose six shooters are to contend, a box is 
tase aes o at @ convenient distance from each other. The shooters 
a take their stand in a row behind the cross line. Sometimes by mu- 
tors ion anni ®t other times by toss, it is decreed which of the competi- 
holt a begin. ‘ They then fire in succession. Each shot is at liberty to 
§ gun as he thinks proper; but he must not put it actually to his 


| individually, or two against another given two, as the case may be. There 





Betting on pigeon shooting is carried on in so many forms, it would be 
impussible to enumerate them ; but they, with modifications, are usually 


thus :—Supposing two clubs meet, one betting is om the general united ef- 
forts of the opposing clubs These are made at €vens, or on g ving or 
taking some odds in favor of the one club against the other, as any sup- | 
posed or known superiority may exist. Then comes the betting on differ 
ent members of the same club, or of the opposing, one against another 


is rarely any heavy betting at such matches, excepting on known crack 
shots; for it is only on such that any fair calculation can be made as to 
what their performance may be. Independent of the betting on the shoot- 
ers one against the other, bets are made on the gun against the field, or, 
in other and more explicit terms, on the man against the bird, or vice versa 
The first is termed, backing the gun; and the shooters must be muffs in- 
deed where the odds are not laid on the gun. Such odds vary, of course, 
in accordance with the known qualifications of the shooter. With fair 
shots the odds are perhaps four to one on the gun; but with such as I 
have mentioned they would rise to six, seven, or eightto one. I makeno 
doubt but that Captain Ross or Mr. Shoubridge would have backed their 
gun at eight toone as long as you pleased to bet with them; which, even 
on such terms, I consider would not have been for many days. 

The laws of pigeon shooting are, that the bird must fall within a hun- 
dred yards of the trap, or he counts as missed. I have often seen, where 
the shooters were second-rate ones, birds fall at long distances, sometimes 
beyond the limited space allowed; but I have not often seen this occur 
with crack shots: they miss, or, figurately speaking, kill dead. I have 
seen a bird missed; but, in a double shot, the second brought him down 
like a stone. It would seem as if, when such men miss, it arises from 
some circumstance that has prevented them from at that time taking their 
accustomed aim ; so the bird totally escapes. The less-skilled shot usually 
takes an indifferent aim; so he only wounds. I consider, from what | 
have seen, that it is quite,possible that out of twenty pigeons fewer would 
escape, without getting a stray shot in them somewhere, than if shot at 
by thecrack shot. But I conceive it would amount to this: the latter 
would kill eighteen out of twenty dead, the other two would escape per- 
haps unharmed; with the inferior one, two would escape untouched, a 
dozen would be more or less wounded, and only six would be killed within 
bounds. Of coursé with still worse shots more would escape unharmed, 
and fewer killed. I may take a wrong view of the thing, and perhaps 
do; but it has struck me that first-rate shots seldom take uncertain aim. 

There are some features in pigeon-match shooting that certainly place 
the practice of itin a reprehensible point of view. Those who are en- 
thusiastic in it are frequently led into a taste for betting that other pursuits 
of the gun offer no inaucement to; and an admiration of superiority often 
leads the young pigeon shooter into associations quite at variance with the. 
society a gentleman is expected to mix with; for all pigeon matches do 
not take place at Chalk Farm, Lord’s Ground, the Red House, or Hornsey 
Wood. There are scores of low localities where landlords give prizes, 
from a piece of plate to a fat pig,to be shotfor. Here those who contend 
pay an entrance fee, that goes far in reimbursing Boniface for his seem- 
ing liberality; and the money expended in drink by the participators in 
the sport, their friends, other admirers of the’ sport, and many who go 
there merely because it is a gathering of pleasure seekers, make the day 
a real harvest to the house. A dinner follows the shooting; this is not, of 
course, one of the same expense or pretensions in ail places, but the price 
charged is sure to be as high in proportion to the entertainment at the Dog 
and Porridge Pot as at the Castle at Richmond, Toy at Hampton Court, or 
the Clarendon in London: this is mostly followed by a little card playing. 
So what with the expense of pigeons, presents to the trapman, loss of bets 
in the shooters, expenses of dinners, drink, and na trifle lost at whist, the 
young tyro will probably find next morning he has a somewhat heavy 
head, and for its counterpoise a very light purse. 

If a man is fond of pigeon shooting, let him get into a club where gen- 
tlemen only are assembled: he will find it very little more expensive than 
low meetings for the same purpose; the dinner may be a tew shillings 
higher, wine is drunk in lieu of spirits—a sovereign will settle this. He 
will find he will not have much change out of that at the Pig and Whis- 
tle, by the time he has paid for himself and probably a voluntary ‘‘go’s” 
round to those who wait the fitting time to make any sovereigns he may 
have brought with him also ‘‘go’s” all round to the gentry with whom he 
plays and bets at cards, or probably at some game more expeditious in 
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tle chance as a pigeon shot, for these birds will carry off such a quantity 
of shot, that, unless very hardly hit, they are not to be stopped; and 
practising in achieving this is, I consider, the great cause of first-rate 
shots killing as.dead as they do, and occasions them to kill with as much 





| Certainty as they do when practised at game of any sort 
As regards the difficulty of partridge shooting compared with that of pi- 
| geon shooting, I should say the advantage is greatly in favor of the trap- 
shooter, were it not that the quickness of getting on wing and the velo- 


city of the pigeon’s flight constituted a great difficulty in hitting him, and 
hitting him hard, The trap-shooter isawaretoan inch or two from 
where his object will rise; he is equally aware when, in the generality of 
cases, it will doso; for, till he gives the word ‘*Pull,” his game is at his 
command as to when it will commence its flight. Theeye of the shooter 
is steadily fixed on the very spot from whence he is certain the bird will 
rise; it is as intently fixed on its rise. And we all know that there is 
an unaccountable sympathy between the eye and the motion of the 
arms; that, without looking at them or the gun, the arms, as if by in- 
voluntary impulse on our part, divert the gun point-blank to the object 
on which the eye is immovably rivetted. That which we anticipate and 
expect, or, indeed, know will occur, does not take us by surprise, conse- 
queatly shortly ceases to cause any trepidation should the pigeon hesitate 
a moment or so ere herises. Though thie may cansea little embarrass- 
ment to the young shot, still the eye that has rested some time on the trap 
now as intently restson the pigeon exposed to view by the falling of the 
trap: sothe eye never quits him for an instant until he falls or has es- 
caped, 

None of these advantages attend the partridge, or grouse, or cover shoot- 
er. Itis true, we may have dogs on whom perfect reliance may be ; 
still he, or they, only show that game is near. So that the field-shot is 
about in the position or predicament the pigeon shooter would be, if told 
that in a garden a hundred yards square the bird he was to shoot at was 
somewhere within the walls; thus, if the pigeon rose to his right or left, 
or before him, he would find it very different to having the trap to point 
out the precise spot. Our dog makes a steady point, directs his nose to- 
wards a particular point to which we naturally direct our attention ; yet, 
from some poarch Sashes influence, the birds may not at the 
moment be in that precise direction, though the scent carries strongest 
from it; so the shooter is sometimes as much taken by surprise by the 
covey or the single bird, as would a man, looking intently forward to the 
left expecting to meet a friend, when he gets a sudden tap on the shoul- | 
der from behind or 6n hisright. I never saw a man who was not a little 
startled on such occasions; yet the field-shooter must not permit himself 
any confusion, should his game rise when he least expected them. This 
might occur from a variety of causes; we will suppose one, A covey had 
been for sometime basking on a particular spot, but had run a minute or 
two before the dog approached ; they had probably run down or across 
wind: itis quite possible the spot where they had long lain might send 
a stronger scent than do the running birds; so, though he might di- 
vert his looks to the right, the birds might actually be to the left. The 
sudden noise of partridges rising will itself require some time to habitu- 
ate the young shot not to be a little confused and nervous when he hears 
it; but if it takes place when he least expects it, it requires a practical 
sportsman to remain quite collected, and, like the pigeon-shot, to take 
cool and certain aim, 

Whatever may be the game or object a man shoots at, perfect coolness 
is quite indispensable to making a shot. He may be as quick ashe 
pleases; but quickness is quite different to confusion or indiscreet haste, 
a failing that often leads to direful consequences in momentous actions of 
our lives, and, unless corrected, will be found to mar the best-founded 


anticipations of success in any of the pursuits of the sportsman, 
3 London Sporting Magazine. 


SPORTING LITERATURE. | 
‘“‘Remarks on the Condition of Hunters, the Choice of Horses, and their 
Management.” By Nimrod. Fourth Edition. Revised by Cornelius 
Tongue (‘Cecil’), author of “The Stud Farm,” ‘Stable Practice,” 
&e. Pitman, Warwick-square, London. 

“The Horse.” By William Youatt. A new edition, re-edited and revised, 
with Observations on Breeding Cavalry Horses, by “Cecil.” Rout- 
ledge, Farringdon-street, London, 

It is a very significantcompliment to Mr, Tongue that he has been se- 
lected to re-edit two of the most popular and valuable works ever devoted 








*‘circulating the medium.” I make these remarks that the very young 
and inexperienced may be a little aw fait of what to guard against should 
their taste induce them to become pigeon-match shooters. Let them get 
into the right channei, and such taste is no more to be reprobated than is 
the inclination towards any other sporting propensity. Carried on among 
gentlemen, it is gentlemanly ; carried on in company with the low, it is 
low; and I believe we may say pretty much the same of most of the 
amusements of life. 

And now one word to the field-sportsman who calls pigeon shooting 
slaughter. No one can object to the term, for slaughter such sport is; it 
is only the reprobatory spirit in whieh the term is used that is objectiona- 
ble, prejudiced, and indeed, coming from a sportsman, all buc absurd. 
We will say a man slaughters a score of even two score of birds. He has 
only to ask the field-shooter, would you object to kill ten brace of par- 
tridges in a morning’s shooting ? or, should game be soabundant that you 
had no fear of diminishing expected sport the next year, if you could 
show forty head of game of different sorts, would you object to your day’s 
handiwork being chronicled in a public journal? for sucu things do occa- 
sionally meet the eye. . 

Having now attempted to explain the mode, usual routine, possible 
eonsequences, and the very different class of society to which pigeon 
shooting might introduce us—and having done so, I hope, fairly, and with- 
out prejudice—let us discuss a little, so far as my limited knowledge of 
general shooting may enable me to do, the comparative skill of the trap or 
general field-shooter. 

As every man who sits and manages his horse to perfection, in his pe- 
culiar line of horsemanship, is entitled to the character of a perfect horse- 
man, so every man who excels in any particular description of shooting 
may lay claim to the title of a crack shot; but itno more follows that he 
is a first-rate general shot, than being an accomplished jockey or perfect 
hussar makesa man a good general horseman. I must, however, consi- 
der that there is a wide distinction between the proficiency of the shot 
and that of the horseman. Ido not mention this with any invidious 
view, but as a distinctive feature in the two attainments. We may, un- 
der very extensive construction, apply the term “‘knack” to shooting— 
with pigeon, swallow, and snipe shooters, it is pre-eminently so—but we 
should never say a man had a knack of being a jockey, or a good hunt- 
ing-rider across country. Yet we might very appropriately say 
(some named jockey) has a pecullar ‘‘knack,” in a set-to, of landing his 
horse first in the last half-dozen strides of arace. So some men havea 
peculiar knack of getting through a cover; others of getting over diffi- 
cult and dangerous ground; others, again, of getting through or over not 
large, but blind and intricate fences. Such peculiar knack exists even in 
horses, in some to an extraordinary degree, without their being, on the 
whole, by any means first-rate hunters. 

Swallow shooting is quite a knack, and one not difficult of attainment. 
The only two advantages it presents to the man wishing to become a 
good shot at game I conceive to be these: it certainiy teaches him to shoot 
flying; but, tar beyond this, he may easily teach himself that great attri- 
bute in a shot—coolness ; to which may be added patience. Swallows, 

as we all know, frequently habitate in different localities; these during 
the season they wili not quit: so the swallow-shot is sure to find his 
game, and that not in single birds. Oace on the wing, the swallow flies 
in large or more circumscribed circles; so the young shot, should he find 
the bird in passing in his first circle does not present himself in such posi- 
tion as to afford a fair mark, has only to wait till he comes round again, 
or another bird appears in the position that renders the hitting him not 
difficult. This teaches the tyro not to think it necessary or prudent, as 
he otherwise might do, ta let fly the moment he catches sight of lis game, 
by doing which, unless proficient in the ever-uncertain qualification of 
snap-shooting, he would frequently, perhaps mostly, fire at a moment 
when lt was next to. impossibie to kill, oreven hit, The swallow has a 
peculiar habit, when turning, of presenting his whole body and wings as 
a large surface, and that for a momentary space of time, ail but motion- 
less, The shot awaits this: so with his gun to his shoulder, and the muz- 
zle following the bird, if he avails himself of the proper moment, he has 
an easy mark. If, however, he intends swallow shooting to be the intro- 
duction to general field-shooting, when he 4as attained the “‘knack” of 
catching the bird on the turn, he should practise a more legitimate, though 
more difficult, way of bringing him down; this is by firing when he finds 
him fora brief space of time (and brief it will be) flying streight across 
his gun; for to hit him crossing is next to impossible to any common shot. 
Firing at the swallow, coming or going, brings the shooting at game, and 
is another practical lesson on temper and patience, for he may see the 
bird a hundred times ere he finds him come Or go straight for ten consecu- 
tive yards. All this, however, practises the eyeof the young shooter on 
moving objects; teaches him to bring his gun quickly and firmly to his 
shoulder, and its muzzle to bear on its object—two of the most important 


desiderata in ’ J 
Pigeon shooting soon convinces a man that, unless he gains the habit 








shoulder till the bird takes wing. 


of perfectly covering his bird by his gun, and that fquickly, he has as lit- 


to that most attractive of themes—the horse,and his management. It 
may be further satisfactory to the several a of these two volumes 
to know, that to no one could their charge have been more safely entrusted. 
‘*Cecil” is not only an experienced sportsman, but something more. His 
innate love for the horse has led him to study the animal under many dif- 
ferent phases—not merely when in use as a hunter, hack,or race-horse, 
but with equal care and attention when thrown-up or out of health— 
through all the many ills horse-flesh is heir-to, from the day he gets a 
head-collar insinuated over his ears, to his break-down in a flat race, or 
may-be more serious mishap over a country. There is, too,no man whose 
own productions have so thoroughly qualified him for such a duty as that 
here required. If we wished to ‘‘set up” any young sportsman or farmer 
with a tew volumes that would be most serviceable to him in his breeding, 
dealing, and riding exploits, we would add to ‘‘Nimrod” “On Condition,” 
and Youatt **On che Horse,” two of *Cecil’s” own books—“‘The Stud 
Farm” and “Stable Practice.” More than this even, “Cecil” has none of 
that unbappy jealousy which has too often marked the effusions of other 
writers on sporting topics. His preface to the present edition of the letters 
On Condition shows how willing he is to do justice to their author :—“The 
soundness of Nimrod’s judgment and experience in the management of 
horses is justified by the esteem and respect in which it is held to this day; 
for although thirty-three years have elapsed since be ventured to place his 
opinions on record, they have been sustained during a period of inquiry 
and progress during which the veterinary art has been advanced by able 
professors, whilst many suggestions which the author had not matured are 
.since proved to have been founded on sound and judicious principles. The 
sporting world and other proprietors of horses are deeply indebted to the 
author’—and so on. 

This, perhaps, of itself is about the best recommendation the work could 
have. It assures us that Nimrod’s excellent advice and reasoning will not 
be unnecessarily interfered with. Indeed, Mr. Tongue leaves the text 
much as it originally appeared; choosing, with sound judgment, the ra- 
ther to fit it quite up to the mark of the present time by a succession of 
notes which more fully develope what was ‘‘not matured” in Nimrod’s 
own day. We have thus full directions for the washing of hunters, now 
almost as general a practice as it was an exceptional one when these let- 
ters were written ; a similar note as to the extended use of bandges, and 
other additional matter of a like character, never introduced without it be 
really wanted. Nimrod and Cecil seldom differ; but when they do, the 
latter puts his own argument fairly and temperately, leaving the reader to 
determine for himself between them. There hav been two or three edi- 
tions of the Letters on Condition since their auth: ioft Warwick -square ; 
but, with all respect for the proprietors, they were never half-edited till 
they came from the hands of theif piceentguardian. With the joint-as- 
sistance of Cecil, and brought by him right down, or perhaps more pro- 
perly up, to the practice of the day, Nimrod on Condition is even a more 
valuable and desirable work than itever yet has been. 

‘‘Youatt on the Horse” appears, in a great measure, not merely revi 
but re-written, The author’s own opinions as a veterinarian are allo 
to remain pretty much the same as when originally issued: in a 
completing, however, the history of the different breeds of horses, the hand 
of Cecil is everywhere apparent. Beyond this, there is an ad chap- 
ter appropriately introduced on the Breeding of Cavalry. Horses, in which 
many of the fallacies lately propounded are unhesitatingly condemned. It 
abounds, too, in well-considered advice on the breeding generally of hacks 
and hunters, and.must so tend to make “The Ho & more popular 
hand-book than ever. The only drawback to the volume, which is cer- 
tainly published at a ay os pty are hay i -” pa 
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PROPOSITION POR A GRAND SILLSARP 
HE attention of all good billiard players is called to thd f: 
T ficient number of the ‘‘orack’’ players (say ight or ten) sign 
to enter and contend for the following prizes, will 

raed: Fh this date. Fi : of the bet pin 
onths from . our Pp 

wean to enter as contestants. All others who have confidence in their skill 

beautiful science are invited te communicate with the sabseri be 

sist of a purse of five hundred dollars, and a splendid se 

will be fitted up suitable for the contest, so as to give spectators —- mt 4 _—_ 

ca the list of prises, or to these aire oiPtemme, a2 the D 

to the list of prizes, or a on the p , 

before the contest | me O"OONNOR & COLLENDES, Billiard Taoie Manufacturers, 


41 Ann-street, N. ¥. Te pee 
te enter will please communicate with us immedia ; y 

















P. 3. Players desirous 
Nov. 26, 1856. 
NEW-YORKER. 
HE best Literary, and Fomil a “fee sl in the World I 
How Tar : & r dorger cine $20 year, with uction (and 

Cash Premiums) to agents and clubs. D 7 Mt b ¢ 
all who address ae oe 
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The Spirit ot the Cimes. 











PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
FOURTEEN TH SEASON, 1855-56. 


TINHE Board of Directors beg herewith to inform you, that the CON- 
CERTS and REI RSALS of the present season W! ake place 
at Nrsuo’s Sa 7 N e same mat - as during 
——T pcan ep ‘ arts v 
season A S f ia 1ifier it f 2 i ind I NV 
be found subjoinea , ; 
Afternoon Rehearsals on Saturday from 34 to 54 o’clock, P. M 
Morning * 10to12 * A.M. 
Concerts on Saturday from 8 to 10 o’clock, P. M. 
1855.—Oct. 13, 37, and Nov. 10—Afternoon Rehearsals. 


Nov. 24, Morning Rehearsal and First Concert. 
Dec. 8 and 22, Afternoon Rehearsals. 
1856.—Jan. 12, Morning Rehearsal, and Second Concert. 
Jan, 26 and Feb. 9, Afternoon Rehearsals. 
March 1, Morning Rehearsal anc Third Coneert. 
March 15 and 29, Afternoon Rehearsals. 
April 19, Morning Rehearsal and Last Concert. 

The tollowing pieces will be rehearsed for the First Concert :— 
Symphony, (Pastorale), No. 6, Op. 68, in F......... L. V. BEETHOVEN. 
Overture to ‘**Tannhauser,” (Second Time)...... .... RICHARD WaGNER. 
Overture to Iphigenic.........0eececceccccee veces . J.C. Von Gruck. 

Under the direction of Mr. Cart BERGMANN, who has been appointed 
Leader for the season. By order, L. Spier, Secretary. 

New Yor, Sept. 29, 1855. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
’ Subscribing Members, $10 per annum, in advance. (Three Tickets to 
each of the Four Concerts.) 

Associate Members, $5 per annum, in advance. (A Ticket to each of 
the public Rehearsals, and one Ticket to each of the Four Concerts. ) 
Professional Members, $3 per annum,in advance. (A Ticket to each of 
the public Rehearsals, and one Ticket to each of the Four Concerts. ) 

For Sabscription, please apply to Messrs. Scuarrensere & Luis, 769 
Broadway, corner of Ninth-st. ; or to Mr. L, Spier, Secretary, 351 Broome- 
st.; and to Mr. P. K. Wezet, 213 Falton-st., Brooklyn. [o13.] 





SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE ANNUAL RACES, 1856, over the Washington Course, ia Charleston, S. C., will 
commence on Wednesday, the 6th of February, and continue throughout the 
week. 

Wednesday, Feb. 6—Jockey Club Purse $1000; Four mile heats. 

Same Day—Hatchinson Stakes for 3 yr. olds; Two mile heats. Closed with sixteen 
subscribers. 

Thursday, Feb. 7—Jockey Club Purse $750; Three mile heats. 

Same Day—The South Carolina Stake for 2 yr. olds; Mile heats; $200 entrance; play 
or pay; subject te the rules of the Ciub, but to carry 80tbs. (fillies and geldings to be 
allowed 3lbs.) If three or more start, the Club to add $500. Closed with seven sub- 
scribers on Ist of May, 1854. 

Friday, Feb. 8—Jockey Club Purse $500; Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes for 3 yr. olds; Mile heats. Closed with thirteen sub- 
scribers, 

Saturday, Feb. 9—Handicap—Jockey Club Purse $600; Three mile heats. 

Same Day—Jockey Club Parse $300, post entry; Three miles. 

For further information, apply in Charleston, 8S. C., to 

E. P. MILLIKEN, Secretary. 
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MOBILE (ALA.) SWEEPSTAKES, 
TO BE RUN OVER THE BASCOMBE COURSE. 
IRIDAY, March 22, 1856—Sweepstakes for ali ages; $500 entrance, $250 forfeit; the 
Club to add $500 if the race is run; Four mile heats. 

Saturday, March 23—Sweepstakes for all ages; 4 yr. old: to carry 95lbs.—5 and up- 
wards, 100ibs.—allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings; $200 subscription,’ $100 forfeit, 
with $100 added by the Club; Two mile heats. 

Monday, March 25—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds; $300 subscription, $100 forfeit; Mile 
ts. 


hea 

Tuesday, March 26—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, $500 subscription, $200 forfeit, $100 
declaration, to be made on the Ist of February—the Club to add $200 if the race is 
run; Mile heats. 

ednesday, March 27—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $500 subscription, $250 forfeit, the 

Club to add $200 if the race is ran, Two mile heats. 

Three or more subscribers to make a race in each of the above Stakes, and all of 
them to close on the 10th of December next. 

wa The Mobile Races will commence on Monday, 25th March next. 





The following Stake is open to be run ‘on Monday of race week, the Spring of 1857, 
and similar ones for 1858 and 1859 :— . 

A Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, to be run over the Bascombe Coarse, on the Monday of 
race week, the Spring of 1857—$1000 subscription, $300 forfeit, $100 declaration, if 
made on or before the Ist of January, 1857, with $300 added by tne Clubif the race is 
Yun; 10 or more to make a race; Mile heats. 

A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, to be run on Tuesday of race week, the Spriag of 1857, 
$500 subscription, $200 forfeit, $100 declaration, to be mie oo the lst of January, 
1857, and similar ones to be run in 1858 and 1859, with $200 added by the Club if the 
race is run; Mile heats. 

Three year old weights will be carried in all of the two year old stakes. 

All of the last Stakes are to ¢!ose on the lst of April next, and declarations in each 
to be made on the Ist of January preceding the race—i0 or more to make a race. 

All entries to be addressed to JOHN CLARK, Proprietor. 
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LEXINGTON. 

_“ 5 yrs. old, by Boston, out of Alice Carneal by Imp. Sarpeion, will make 

the season for 1856 in Fayette or Woodford Ce., Ky. He will be limited to fifty 
mares, payable in advance, with the privilege cf returning such as do not prove in 
foal the next season free. Lexington’s legs and eyes were never better, not withstand- 
ing the reports industriously circulated te the contrary. Subscriptions will be re- 
eeived from this date, and parties whose letters are received after his limit is attained 
will be notified of the fact. 

Address WM. BROWN, Midway, Woodford Co., Ky. {a1} 





NEWMARKET COURSE, VIRGINIA. 
OW OPEN, a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Spring of 1858, Mile heats, $1000 subscrip- 
tion, $300 forfeit, $100 declaration; twenty or more to make a race; the Stake to 
close Ist May, 1856; declaration to be made Ist January, 1858. Nominations to be 
made to O. P. Hara, Petersburg, Va., and a bond, with good security, for the amount 
of the forfeit, to accompany the nomination. The race to come off in not less than 
ten days from the running of the Doswell Stake. [je23-11m] 
State Post Stake, four mile heats, for allages. This stake is proposed to come off 
over the Newmarket Course, at Petersburg, Virginia; the fall of 1856; to be run ac- 
cording to the rules of said Course; $1600 subscription, half forfeit, $1000 added by 
the Proprietor, provided two or more start; five or more to make a race; to close lst 
day of May, 1856. The horses brought to the post to be owned bona fide in the State 
he is to represent. Each State subscribing to be represented by the signatures of 
three responsible men, residents of said State, the majority of whom shall name the 
horse tostart. One horse only to start for any State, and notice of the day of race to 
be advertised 60 days in advance. Subscriptions to be sent to 
[020] O. P. HARE, Petersburg, Va. 
Also, Stake ‘or 3 yr. olds Spring of 1856, $300 subscription, $100 forfeit, Mile heats; 
ten or more to make a race; to name and close Ist January, 1856. There are now 
eight subscribers.. Nominations to be addressed to - 
{dl} 0. P. HARE, Petersburg, Va. 





- MACON (GEORGIA) RACES. 
1 WEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds, $500 subscription, $260 forfeit, $100 declaration, the 
Club adding $500 if two or more start; [wo mile heats. To be run over the Cen- 
tral Course, Macon, Ga., under direction of Central Jockey Club. 
1. R.@. Myers names b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Pacific. 
. RoC. Myers names eh. c. by Boston Junior, dam by Andrew. 
T., Powell names ch. f. by Tempest, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 
. A. Hamilton names ch, g. by Tempest, dam by Cock-of-the-Rock. 
. W. Stamper names gr. c. Docter Ridley, by Tempest, dam by Grey Eagle. 
vid McDaniel names br. ¢. by Brown Stont, ont of Carolina’s dam. 
. H. C. Caffey names — by Nat Pope, dam by Tempest. 
8. Robt, Lundy names ch. c. by Tempest, out of Molly Slow by Gano. 
9. Thomas Taylor names ch, c. by Glencoe, out of Castinet. 
10. Charles Lewis names ch. c. Andy Johnson, by Albion, out of Berry’s dam by Imp. 


ROR 


F 


3m om 


Glencoe. 
ll. Thomas Puryear names ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fleur-de-lis by Imp. Sove- 
Teign, 
12. Thomas Puryear names b. ¢. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Milwood by Imp. Monarch. 
13. T. B. Goldsby names produce of Imp. Glemvoe and Betty Oliver by Wagner. 
14. ma B. Goldsby names produce of Imp. Sovereign and a filly by Boston, grandam 
icayune. 

The above entries closed July Ist, 1855, and can be declared off avy time before July 
Ist, 1857. Race to be run during the regular annual meeting of Ceatral Jockey Club 
—_ 1858. E. A. WILCOX, Secretary Central Jockey Club. 

° 








COLUMBUS (GA.) RACES. , 
HE Sweepstakes for 3 yr. old, Two mile heats, opened by this Club for the Spring 
Meeting, 1856, closed on tne 1st inst., with the followiag nomiaations :— 
fT. —— names br. c. Moidore, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Picayune. 
D. MeDaniel names b. c. Frank Allen, by Hawkina’ Priam, dam by Imp. Trustee. 
R. P. Field names b. c. by imp. Hooton, out of the dam of Ellen Bateman by Imp. 


Trustee. een 1 

T. B. Goldsby names b. c. by Rouzh-and-Ready, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 

R. Lundy names ch. f. Dada, bg Cone, out of bidsotes Vietoria by Boston. 

H. Caffey mames b..c. by Imp. Sovereign, out of Little Mistress. 

John Gampbdeli names ch, f. by Wagner, out of Glorvena. 

Joho Cam.bell names oh. c. by Wagner, out of Sally Bertrand. 

Thos. G. Bacon names b. g. by “yA Sovereign, out of Eudora by Imp. Priam. 

P. S. Fowler names b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Medoc, 
"he Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats, also close ist August, as follows :— 
é wd’ tham names b. c. Monteiro, by Imp. Gie acoe, oat of Senora Love by Imp. 
» dviathan. 

Thos. @. Bacon names b. f. by Imp. Albion, out of Berry's dam. ; 

Also, ch. f. by Imp. Albion, dam unknown. 

R. P. Field names br, f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Medoe, 

D. McDaniel names b. c. by Boston Junior, dam by! p. Trustee, 

Thos. Paryear names b. c. by Imp. Sovereign. out of Millwood. 


The Raees will commence the 12th March, 1856. fang18) 








FPO. 
HE subscriber offers for sale his trotting stallion POSOORA. eom: 
ocr nue. 18 hands high; _Porteots poant: Witmont fault or Vem oi “4 
marka s both im figure promise a2 well as any in this 
country. . 
irate ae trotted in 2:36, im harness, whivowt training Bnguire of 2. BEEK- 


THE AMERICAN TURF REGISTER, 


AND 
RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR i854 
is NOW PUBLISHED 


AND FOR SALE Al 1HE FICE OF 1HE“SPIRII OF THE TIMES 
Tux AMERICAN TurPp ReaisreR for 1854 contains Racing and Trotting 
| &ules—Reports of the Racing and Trotting in the United States and 
| Sanada during the past year, with Alphabetical ‘Lists of the Winning 


Horses, and copious Indices, &c., &c. 
The work will be sent to any part of the United States or Canada for 
Ine Dollar, remitted to Joun Ricnakrps, Publisher. 
New York, April 19, 1855. 














COLUMBIA JOCKEY CLUB NOTICE. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
WEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds; $2)0 sabscription, $100 forfeit, Mile heats—to be run 
over the Congaree Course, on Juesday, December 11, 1855. Closed May 1 with the 
following entries :— 
Thos. G. Bacon, for Bacon & Jones, names b. g. by Imp. Sovereign, outof Eudora by 
Imp. Priam. 
John D, Hopkins names b. c. by Wagner, out of Prima Donna. : 
Thos, Puryear names b. c. Moidore, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Picayune. ’ 
T. J. Goodwin names ch. c. by Aero, dam by Imp. Rowton. 
Jvhn Belcher names D. McDaniel’s b. f. by Regent, out of Imp. Flatterer. 
1. 8. Goldsby names b. ¢. by Rough-and-Keady, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 
Jona Campbell names — c. by Wagner, out of Sally Bertrand. 
Also, — f. by Waguer, out of Glorvena. 
For the Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $200 subscription, $100 forfeit, $500 to be added by 
he Club if two or more start, Two mile heats—to be run over the Congaree Course, on 
Friday, December 14, 1855, the tuliuwtag entries have been received :— 
Thos. G. Bacon, for Bacua & Jones, aames b. g. by Imp. Sovereign, out of Budora by 
mp. Priam. 
Johu D. Hopkins names b. c. by Wagner, out of Prima Donna. 
Thos. Puryear names b. ¢ Moidore, by Imp. Yorkshire, ouvof Picayune. 
T. J. Goodwin names ch. c. by Hero, dam by Imp, Rowton. 
John Belcher names D. McDaniel’s b. f. by Regent, out of Imp. Flatterer. 
T. B. Goldsby namei b. c. by Rough-and-Ready, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 
John Campbell names — c. by Wagner, out of Sally Bertrand. 
Also, — f. by Wagner, out of Glorvena. 
{sl} JOHN S. GREEN, Sec’y Congaree Jockey Club. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO.’"5 PUBLICATIONS 


ON THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
The War. From the Landing at Gallipoli tothe Death of Lord Raglan. By W. H. 
Russell, the ‘‘Times’ ’’? Correspondent. One volume, small 8vo. cloth..... $1 00 
‘The Times’’’ Special Correspondent.—Every one has read the brilliant letters of Mr. 
William Howard Russell, the Special Correspondent of the ‘‘Times’’ in the Crimea; 
and, without doubt, every one will be pleased to hear that the entire series has been 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Routledge & Co., for immediate publication. This re- 
‘| markable Chronicle of the War—from the time of the British Army leaving South- 
ampton to the very latest events—is of important interest in every point of view, no 
less from having first called the attention of the English nation to the state and man- 
agement of the army generally, and produced those great and entire changes in ill- 
organization, which contributed so greatly to its subsequent successes, than from its 
enthralling attraction as a powerfully-written, intense, and graphic description of 
the terrible drama now being played in the Crimea. 
Pictures of the Battle-Field, By the ‘‘Roying Englishman.’’ With Numerous 








Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth.-........+++- chit anit whih a4 sis bik aebs0o0 ate $1 25 
The War ; or, Voices from the Ranks. A Collection of Letters from Private Sol- 

diers in the Crimea to their Friends at Home ..........+-esececeeevececees 25 
Our Heroes of the Crimea. Being Biographical Sketches of the Officers........ 25 
The Crimea, with a Visit to Odessa. By C. W. Koch, author of ‘‘The History of 

OS PRR rer et $0000 0000 6000 cocsieepe 25 
Spencer’s (Captain) Turkey, Russia, and the Black Sea. With Large Map, II- 

lustrations, and Four Portraits in Oil Colors. Crown 8vo., cloth............ 1 25 
The Fall of the Crimea. By Captain Spencer, author of ‘‘Turkey, Russia, the 

Black Sea, and Circassia.’’ With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth ........ 1 25 
Gregory’s Military Map of the Seat of War... 25 


Gregory’s Naval Map of the Seat of War in the Baltic, Black, aud Caspian Seas. 25 
Map of Russia, Turkey, and the Baltic ............ SERV ECES See 0 0986 5050. 60000868 25 
Just imported and for sale by @. ROUTLEDGK & Co., 18 Beekman-st. 
KE. BALDWIN, Agent. 
[88] 





Ag Our new priced Catalogue can be had on application. 
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Dec. 15, 


“MASSACHUSETTS POWDER we 
A. G. FAY, POTTER & aus SAREE 


’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SPORING, RIFLE, MARSH, SEA-SHOO1NG 
. . . Fai 7 AND COMMON 
Office No. 1 City W POWDER, 
ce £ Tharf, Boston :~w 
o6-3m] y sigh A. G. FAY, Agent 


TO GUNSMITHS, SPORTSMEN, CITY AND COUNTRY 
ned ‘ DEALERS. 

» largest and best assortment of Single and Double Guns: T , 
dy Rifles in every variety; Revolvers; Siagle and Double Pistols of all Teectinnae 
Powder Flasks, Shot Pouches and Belts, Game Bags, Dram Flasks, Bowie bad teen 
—_ aod Po en Caps of all kinds; Material for the manufacture of —— 

istols, and every article required for Gunsmiths’ ’ 
ways on hand, or furnished to order, ’ #’ and Sportemen’s use, al- 
A199 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
ONION & WHEELOCK 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


cester, Mass. (mi0} 








BALTIMORE SPORTING WAREHOUSE, 
oGh tedious. 1 ES1ABLISHED 1843, 
und the largest and best assortment of fine double and si 
: ant Duck Gons in the City. Also, a complete assortment of RIFuEs, Colt’, an 
oe pore Tat yo 8 Revo.vers and single Pisrois of all kinds; fine powder Flasks, Sh 
~ en a Game Bags, Cleansing Rods, Nipple Wrenches, Ely’s celebrated wa- 
a Barey'e Di Concave felt Wads, chemically prepared do.; Wire Cartridges: Ourtiss 
oe : rvy’s Diamond Grain Powder, Pigous and Wilk’s do. In fact, every article per- 
ining to Gt the Sportsman out in the best manner, and they may rely on getting a 
good articie at No. 518. Calvert-st., and 53 Cheapside, Baltimore. 
ALEXANDER McCOMAS, Maker and Importer of Guna. 


N. B.—Guns, Rifles, ana Pi 
jn best manner and ee at made or mporte order, and all 


REMOVAL—SPORTSMENS’ WAREHOUSE. 
HENRY TOMES & Co. 
IMPORTERS OF GUNS RIFLES, PISTOLS 
AND ALL ARTICLES OF SPORTING WARE AND AMMUNITION, : 
AVE REMOVED to a new and commodious store, in their old location, 208 BROAD- 
WAY, where they invite the attention of Sportsmen and Dealers in Sporting Arti- 
cles to their oe comprising Ely’s Caps—Patent Wire Cartridges—Best White Cloth and 
Concave Felt Wadding—Cloth Wadding, in Sheets—Baldwin’s Paper Wadding—Walker’s 
Caps—Cox 8 Caps—Powder Flasks—Shot Belts—Game Bags—Dram Flasks—Saloon Pistols 
—Co1a’s Pistors—Engliah Belt Pistols—Deringer Pistols—Pocket Pistols—Bowie Knives— 
Sporting Knives—Best English Leather Gun-cases—Dog Whips—Dog Calls, &&., &c. 
Guns of all dimensions and quality for Upland and Bay shooting : : 
cau hee e: pear bo ie ie with the most celebrated Gun-makers, are 
‘or Guns 0} i i 
heal, on the best possible ote ension and quality that they may not have om 
The newest and most improved Sporting Articles always on hand. fapl} 


TO FISHERMEN 
AN Improvement in FISH HOOKS, long desired, is now attained, in the new 
mes lishhh bal Peg VITATION FISH HOOKS; 
ne poin ng central with the line, when set for use, retains ita tion to hold the 
Fish when hooked. They are made with the greatest care frem aduble refined spring 
steel, and the strength of each hook is seps rately tested. A single trial will prove the 


eculiar advantages of thei: shape and quality. All sizes and styles constantly on 


nd, 
PATENT SPINNING BAIT. 
This is a new article, and superior to all Squids, Spoons, or Screw Bait, heretofore in 


one 
(117) 











use. 
The subscriber also manufactures all kinds of 


FISH HOOKS, FISH LINES, FISHING APPARATUS, &C. &C. 
In addition to the great variety of patterns of his Fish Hooks, there has lately been 
added the Kirby bent, needle point erick Hook—a long shank Salmon Hook, and 
an improved Virginia Hook, making » greater variety of Patterns of Fish Hooks,than 
can be found im any other establishment in the country. Also manufacturer of 
a i ea ger = oo —- 

&@ Drilled-e and common Needles of every description and quality. Rasona, 
— PRARL Borrow, Superior Table and other Cutlery—Silver-plated Spoons, Forks, 

+» &e, 

MERCHANTS AND DEALERS 

supplied on the best terms. 

jmill 


/ JOHN WARRIN, 48 Maiden Lane, New York, 





NOTICE TO THE OWNERS OF HORSES. 
T= SUBSCRIBER would give notice that he has completed a suit of stabling at Go- 
shen, for the accommodation of Horses, and would announce his readiness to re- 
ceive orders from city gentlemen who would wish to give their horses a country run 
in @ 12x20 box stall this winter, where they can have the best of care, with plenty of 
what all horses and horsemen admire—good carrots, wheat bran, oats, and hay, with 
free access to water at all times and weather, at the nominal sum of $10 to $12 per 
month, aad security given, if required. 
I would refer, by permission, to the following gentlemen :—Messrs. Geo. Payne, Geo. 
Spicer, Jas. D. McMann, P. W. Neefus, 231 West-st., Thos. Carlin, Deputy Sheriff, 65 
Grand. st., N. Carpenter, 23 Dominick-st., D. Godwin, carrisge maker, and Mr. Rich- 
ards, merchant tailor, Broadway—a)ll of New York City. Mr. Jos. 0. Johnston, of 
Mount Holly, N. J.; Mr. N. Townsend, of Paterson, N. J.; Mr. W. D. Sparks, of Hamp- 
tonburgh, Urange Co.,N. Y.; Mr. J. S. Edsall, of Goshea, Urange Co., N. Y.; witha 
host of others not necessary to mention. 
JOHN MINCHIN, Farrier, Goshen, Orange Co., N. Y. 
Aap Ifall horses are not returned in satisfactory condition, there shall be no charge. 
{s29-3m } 





THOROUGHBRED STOCK FOR SALE. 

0. 1.—-Bay Mare, foaled in 1833, stinted to Imp. Glencoe, by Stockholder, dam by 

Pacolet (own sister to the dam of Piano), grandam Nell Saunders by Little Won- 
der—Julietta by Imp. Dare Devil—Rosetta (g. g. dam ef Virginian) by Imp. Centinel— 
Diana by Clodius—s3ally Painter by Evans’ larp. Sterling, out of imported mare Silver. 
(See American Turf Register, Volume 1, page 870, and vol. 3, pages 263 and 487.) 
Pedigree of Stockholder.—By Sir Arehy, dam by Imp. Citizen—Imp. Sterling—Imp. 
Mousetrap—Harris’s Eclipse—Imp. Janus—Imp. Fearnought—Apollo—Moore’s Imp. 
Partner—Imp. Silver Eye—Imp. Jolly Roger, out of Imp. Mary Gray. (See American 
Turf Register, vol. 4, p. 572). 
No. 2.—Chesnut Mare, foaled in 1846, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Leviathan, 
grandam (No. 1) by Stockholder. 
No. 3.—Chesnut Mare Laura, foaled in 1846, by Imp. Leviathan, out of No. 1; stinted 
to Imp. Glencoe. 
No. 4.—Bay Colt Kansas, foaled in 1853, by Imp. Sovereign, out of No. 3; in stakes at 
Atlanta, Augusta, and Charleston. 
No. 5.—Bay Mare Martha Dunn, foaled in 1849, by Imp. Sovereign, out of No. 1; 
stinted to Imy. Glencoe. 
No. 6.—Bay Colt Jnvincible, foaled in 1851, by Imp. Sovereign, out of No. 1. 
No. 7.—Chesnut Filly Jodine, foaled in 1852, by Lup. Sovereign, outof No. 1; in stakes 
at Atlanta, Augusta, and Charleston. 
No. 8.—Chesnut Filly, foaled in 1854, by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 3. 
No. 9.—Bay Filly, foaled in 1854, by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 1. 
No. 10.—Brown Horse, by Imp. Leviathan, out of No. I; foaled in 1847. 
Reference is made to the Turf Register, containing the performances of some of the 
above mentioned on the Nashville and Walnut Race Courses. 
For further particulars, address the subseriber at Nashville, Tennessee. 
July 26, 1855—[augll-2m] WM. W. WOODFOLKE. 





THOROUGHBRED RACING STOCK FOR SALE. 
PEDIGREE OF THE BROOD MARE DIAMOND. 

Lb pee is a brown, foaled in 1821, got by Turpin’s Florizel, dam by Lewis’s Ee- 

lipse, grandam Minerva by Melzare,g g. dam the Union mare—the most splen- 
did, superb animal of her class and day, bred by Col. Robert Sanders, and so esteemed 
by him—got by Union, g. g. g. dam the Kirtley mare, bred by Col. Jas. Burnley, near 
Orange Court House, Va., got by Madison’s Milo, her dam a thoroughbred Fearnought 
mare. 

Turpin’s Florizel—Got by Ball’s Florizel, dam by Shark, grandam by Mark Anthony, 
g. g. dam by Fearnought, g. g. g. dam by Janus. 

Lewis’s Eclipse—A superior race horse, bred in Virginia by Mr. Horatio Turpin, 
trained and succcessfully run by Col. A. Buford, in Kentucky—got by Diomed, dam by 
Harris’s Eclipse, grandam by Imp. Granby, g. g. dam by Janus, g. g. g. dam Poll Flaxea 
(the dam of Brimmer) by Jolly Roger. 

Melzare—The most splendid, superb horse of his day; his get was more beneficial to 
the racing stock of Kentucky than that of any other horse ever brought to the State, 
imported or otherwise—bred by Col. John Hoskins, of Virginia, of whom he was pur- 
chased by Col. Robert Sanders, and brought to Kentucky in 1801, at the cost of $4000, 
an enormous sum for a stallion, then six years old; never was trained; got by Medley, 
— = Wildair, grandam by Vampire, g. g. dam the celebrated imported mare 

itty er. 

Union—A large fine looking bay horse, brought to Kentucky by Mr. Holton, the fa- 
ther of Capt. John A. Holton—got by Imp. Shakspeare, dam by Nonpariel, grandam 

mported mare Pocahontas, by the Godolphin Arabian. 

Milo—A most beaatiful horse, brown, bred by Col. Madison—got by Celer, dam by 
Fearnought, out of a thoroughbred Janus mare. 

Harris’s Eclipse—Bred by Col. John Baylor in 1776, 15 hands 3 iaches high, got by 
Fearnought, dam (imported) by Shakspeare. : 

Ball’s Florizel—The best race horse of his day, beating tne celebrated Peacemaker, 
four mile heats, in 1805; got by Diomed, dam by Shark, grandam by Eclipse (Imp.), 
g. g. dam by Fearnought, g. g.g. dam by Jolly Roger, g. g. g. g. dam by Sober Johan, 
&- &- g. g. g- dam by Imp. Shark, the Shark mare bred by Col. John Bayler, 

Mark Antony—Got by Partner, out of Imp. selma by Othello. 

OF came by Regulus, dam by Partner; she was also the dam: of Wildair by 


6. 
Shakspeare—Got by Hobgoblin, out of the little Hartley mare. 
Medley—Got by Gimcrack, out of Arminda by Snap.” é 
Shark—Brown, foaled in 1771, got by Marske, dam by Marlborough, grandam a na- 
tural Barb mare, the dam of Lord Potmore’s Tiney. 
~ Celer—The sire of Milo, was the most perfect horse ever seen in Virginia, without 
fault or blemish; theught to have got more colts than any other; he was got by Janus. 
PART OF DIAMOND'S PRODUCE. 
Bred by Geo. N. Sanders. 
1831. Little Turtle, b. c., by Bertrand. 
1832. Tolivia, ch. f., | Imp. Contract. 
1835. Occident, b. ¢., by Bertrand. 
1838. Occidenta, b. £, by Bertrand. 
1858. Missed to Tm p. bing 
I have two good brood mares for sale, descended from Diamond, in good health; 
each has a filly foal by her side, got by ine. Glencoe. It is inconvenient for me to 
bring this stock into public notice by training and running; Iam therefore disposed to 
sell. Itisnowa time to put mares to the stallion. I am willing to take a rea- 
sonable price for the two mares and their colts. I consider $700 a very low price for 
either of the mares, with the colt : 
First—Occidenta 24, foaled in 1841, get by Imp. William IV. ont of Occidenta by 
}- mine nag grandam by Diamond. A och. f. by her side, 224 May, 1855, got by Imp. 
ncee. 
Sepced—Bemaae, bay, foaled in 1646, got by Imp. Chesterfield (imported by Gen. 
Be ton by be of via'by tmp. Tranby, aw! »- g- dam Diamond; vith a 











Feb. 1, 1866, (ne) 


her side, 6th May, 1856, got by Imp. 708 Greas Hille, Ky 


WESTLEY RICHARDS’ GUNS AND CAPS. 
‘. Subscribers are the only recognized Agents for the above Guns and Caps, and 
have just received a full assortment. For sale on the best terms. 
{mh19} : HENRY TOMES & CO., 203 Broadway, N. ¥. 


JOHN MULLIN, 
MANUFACTURER OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE AND SINGLE BARREL GUNS, 
AL IN WORKMANSHIP TO THE BEST IMPORTED. 
Gas expressly made suitable for Deer, Geese, Ducks, and heavy game in general;+ 
all his guns are proved by himself, they are WARRANTED to shoots trong, and regular 

in ~ ore of shot, or altered to suit purchaser (free of charge), if required, after 
trial. 

Also, cheap Imported Guns, of every variety; Starkey’s, Walker’s, and Cox’s Caps; Flasks 
Pouches, Shot-belts, Cleaning-rods, yg pe Wad-cutters, &. 

Repairing done in best manner, at No. 16 Ann-street (late of 140 Nassau-st.) 








SETTERS AND POINTERS. 
OR SALE, several very superior thoroughbred well broken SETTER and POINTER 
DOGS, some of which ara broken to retrieve; also a few unbroken. For particu- 
lars, address Box 1901, Post Office, Philadelphia. (aug 18-tf] 


DOG DEALER. 
POINTERS AND SETTERS FOR SALE 
BY G. W. COOTER, CLEVELAND, OHIO. [je23 


LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
137 CHRISTIE-STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 
ADE TO ORDER, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles, and warranted of 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 








N.B.—Painting, trimming, and repairing, in its different branches, done with neatness 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms, {j 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
NO. 114 ELIZABETH-STREET, NEW YORK. 
1B Wagons and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to 
order, at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality 
im every respect. 
r= hy Painting, Trimming, and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 


atch. 
Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give mee 
call before purchasing elsewhere. [o10-ly® 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 

C FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth-street, New York, has con- 
stantly on hand, a great variety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat- 
terns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the very 
best materials. Carriages from his establishment are new running in England, France, 
— and dh pan me the United ye 9 will ° aS yr: 

rriages will be built to order at ve ort notice, of an 
sensematte terme. 57 en ISAAC FORD, 116 Plizabeth-st., N. ¥. Otty. 
{ap7-t f] Lt 


SADDLES, HARNESS, &c. 
pron, TR ASROADWAY, CORNER OF WHITE-ST 
IMPORTER AND MANUFA 878 BROADWAY. . 
ESPEETFULLY invites the attention of gentlemen to his stock of superior Saddlery— 
English Saddles, Bridles, Whips, &e., of the very finest quality, by the best Lon 
makers; Ladies’ Saddles and Harness, of the most e gent description, on hand, or made 
to order, and warranted of the very best material an a : 
An assortment of Patent Whalebone ribbed and steel spring Trunks, which are unsur- 
passed for lightness and durability. 3 
All goods sold at the lowest rates for cash. 
N.B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harness Mountings, Bitts, Stirrups, &o 


LACEY & PHILLIPS, LACBY & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, LONDON Nee — 

PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, CRYS1AL PALACE, NEW YORK, 1 a 
EEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND the largest assortment of Harness, and Gentlemen 
and Ladies Riding Saddles. Their ce Saddles and Trotting Harness are ac- 
ho, to be unsurpassed for lightness, at hen and durability. Singeing 

mps, rimming Shears, Combs, &c., constantly on hand. 

All orders from any part of the United States promptly attended to and ee 
guaranteed. {my y*] 











{aps-ly 











YaCHTS AND BOATS. 
FISH & MOR10N—OLD SIAND, 404 WATER-STREE1, N- Pr. ais uli 
A LARGE assortment of Yatohs, Boats, Oars, and Sweeps er. ene 
sale. Orders received at the Warerooms, No. 404 Later ey yat in the pring, at 
Boats taken in exchange, also laid up for the winter and pe grhen 7 5 “04 
their yard, or York Bay, at Salterville, New Jersey. Apply st the ah ober) 
Water-street, N. Y. (oP 


McILVAIN & ORR, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 1 JOHN-STREET, 
H’xt on hand a large quantity of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Likewise, 


P Shanghai ther Fancy Fowls. Birds and Bird Cages, &c. &e 
Avction Males of Boned nol pr be Towers every day during the Spring, at 10 o'clock 


{mh 18-tf. } 
A BEDOUIN ARAB STALLION FOR SALE. 
T= ARRIVE, an Ara’ Colt, from Amasa, in Eastern Seg Sy ASOT es. 














and of the Kylan caste. For terms and particulars, apply to 
18 Walaut-street, Philadelphia. 








FOR SALB, 
handsome and stylish MAR color and black, 6 and 8 years 
A tid, big heeds high, switeh tails; connate sound and kind, and to trot s mile 





in loss three minates together. Address J. P. W., Union Square P. O., How Tost 
Mity. jo8T-1] 


Depot for Fire Arms, &,, manufactared by Allen Thurber & Co. Armory at Woy." 


ac LW 


3 we ew oe oO 


g- 
8, 
1- 





Waa Orders by letter, 


Che Spirit of the Gunes. 


527 








i855. 


A. D. MANSFIELD, 
Ne. 525 MAIN-STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY., 
FINE FASHIONABLE CLOTHING AN . FURNISTENG GOOD 
W.1 p Cloth 


JENNINGS best make u ing on hand. (24. ] 


LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 


483 I ADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE , 
11G 3 the finest brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine—Philadelphia 
( Lage Beer, &c > 
hess Room, American and English Papers and Periodicals 88] 


NATIONAL HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
‘WHE SUBSCRIBER having purchased the furniture and leased this establishment for 
l a term of years, and made extensive improvem ents and alterations, such as re- 
Jaying the first foor with marble tile, re-furnished the oe dining rooms, and 
ebambers, in a manver that will compare favorably with avy Hotel in the country, 
announces that the house is now open. WM. GUY 
Oct., 1855. [n3} 








WINES OF HUNGARY. 
HE Subscribers, aole importers of the wines of Messrs. Franz a Jalics & Co., Pesth, 
Hungary, have in store and in bond, a large stoek of superior Red and White ta- 
ple and dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3,50 to $8,50; the latter (including 
Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at from $10 to $30 per dozen, all of which they 


t d unadulterated. 
“ae ih enalaassiai FREUND, LENT & GROSSINGER, No. 102 Fulton-street. 


BUREBEKA! A PERFECT BILLIARD TABLE AT LAST. 
ICHAEL PHELAN’S Model Billiard Tables, with his new combination cushions 
composed of several materials, and so censtructed as to insure mathematica 
correctness of angles and the requisite elasticity in all seasons; a desideratum long 
ired by all billiard players. ; ‘aa 
“— undersigned, from his long experience in the billiard business, without egotism, 
eontends he is capable of judging what a table should be, and be pledges his reputa- 
tion that these exhibit advantages possessed by no others, and opens up a new era in 
pilliards. Having opened the spacious hall No. 89 Chambers-st. (up-stairs), next to 
Burton’s Theatre, where several of them are up for exhibition and practice, he invites 
gentlemen to give him a call and test them. These tables are promptly manufactured 
to order, and will be sold as cheap as the eatinony tables of the day. 
[s1-tf] MICHAEL PHELAN, No. 89 Chambers-st. (up stairs). 


NASHVILLE INN. 

HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully announces to the public that this well-known Hotel, 

> having undergone thorough repair, and having been re-furnished in every depart- 

ment, he pledges himself that no effort on his part shall be wanting to make his guests 

comfortable. He has reserved twelve of the best rooms in the house expressly for the 
accommodation of transient families. 

SUPPER WILL BE FURNISHED EVERY NIGHT 
ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE CARS, 
He solicits a share of the public patronage. 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 16, 1855. [f24} SAMUEL J. CARTER. 


UNION HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
4 undersigned informs the public that he has purchased from Isaac M. Hall, Esq., 
the entire fixtures and appurtenances connected with the well-known UNION HO- 

TEL, situated on the Plaza, in this city. 

Extensive repairs and alterations will be made, and the house fitted in a style equal 
in all respects to a first class European Hotel. 

The Bax will be par excellence, and the patronage of his old friends is respectfully 
solicited T. K. BATTELLE. 














ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. 
CE on the Marble floor, to the left of the main entrance, Broadway. House’s 
Printing Instrument used. Connects with all stations in the United States and Cana- 
oss. A Bulletin of the latest news is posted in the Exchange Room, for the free inspec- 
tion of the Puviic. 


PROMPT, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE. 
[my20] GUS. SWAN, Manager. 





TOBACCO. 
7 subscribers, late Warwisk, Otey & Co.,are now prepared to furnish their cus- 
tomers, oldand new, with any ween of their ‘‘“SALLIE WARD,”’ ‘“JULIA DEAN,”’ 
or ‘‘LA BELLE” Tobaccos. These bras#s are justly celebrated, and the Tobacco will 
be sent to order, in any sized packages from five to one hundred pounds in weight, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, DEXTER, OTEY & BROTHER 
yachburg, Va., July 8, 1854. {jy22-ly. 


THE ART OF SELF DEFENCE. 
G KENSETT, the veteran, and PROF, WATSON, will give lessons in the manly art of 
e Self Defence, at their Gymnasium, 167 Walker street. Zerms.—Six dollars for a 
course of 10lessons. Gentlemen attended privately at their own rooms. Hours of 
attendance, from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
N. B. Sword practice taught in a few easy lessons. (29) 


BOOKS FOR WINTER READ \ 
RECENILY IMPORIED AND FOR SALE BY GEO. ROUILED@E & co., 
; No. 18 Beekman-street. 
Wild Sports in the Far West. By Frederick Gerstaecker. With tinted Ilustra- 














tions by Harrison Weir. 8vo., cloth. .... 20.0... .. cece cone cucu ccccccuedece $1 25 
a enry—Forest Scenes in Norway and Sweden. Illustrated. Cl. 8vo., 

es 90.0.0 0.5 0006.00.00 00 6000 06 655060 bb 50h) bee eek chcncedd Ueeh ebioiecs vee vicscts 2 
Maxwell, W. H.—Highlands and Islands, a sequel to Wild Sports in the West 

bowed eh Mages. PUES ECOL LOC ere ee 50 
Maxwell, W. H.—Wiid Sports and Adventures. 1 vel. fep. 8vo., bds ° 38 
Franklin, Sir John, and the Arctic Regions, with a Map. Fep. 8vo., cloth 50 


Carleton, Wm.—Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry ; fully Illustrated. 2 
err ereerorm esseewiad Cbd 66 0600 6600 6600 sdacen OO 
FRO CIDE) BNP FE 10 OU GOOD 5 60.05 0965.0000 chen gonsss odes acme 8 
Hannay, James—Sketches in Ultra Marine—Comprising Personal Reminiscences 
and Sketches of Percival Plug, Mr. Snigsby’s Yacht, Pip’s Cruise in the Vio- 
106, SECO, DORs. 5k WON Us CIBER. 0000000.00000500600000.6000 0008 000000 1 60 
Hannay, James—Sand and Shells ; Nautical Sketches, fully Illustrated. 8vo., 





UTES 655 5:55:05.40 10-5555 605 5 REEMA R MES oben eh es 405669040304 044956 26 
Mr. Sydenham Greenfinch, Adventures of—Numerous Illustrations. 8vo., fancy 

COVER: 5 oy 20:09 +0 D000 6: teshc bped shesab de che Gh bQKE eh MONRO esgss BOCA Bd c)\608 25 
Matrimonial Shipwreck, or Mere Human Nature , by Annette Marie Maillard. 

wa EB csi RE Rt oc oe PEER PRR Pets: Beri Pyrite rir pore . 13 
Miles Trementere ; by A. M. Maillard ; Illustrated. 8vo., cloth ...........6 eee 1 26 


Aw Priced Catalogues of Geo. Routledge & Co.’s Publications always on hand. 
{d16] £. BALDWIN, Agent. 





TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 
ss Subscriber offers for sale the fine trotting stallion PLATO, by New York Black 
Hawk, he by Andrew Jackson, the sire of the renowned Kemblé Jackson. Plato’s 
dam was by Shark, own brother to the celebrated Black Maria, by Eclipse, out of Lady 
Ligh fiat. Plato is a jet black, 16 hands high, 3 years old. He may be seen at the 
staple of WM. M. RYSDYx, Chester, Orange County, New York. 


Oct. 25, 1854. [28 tf] 





A DISCOVERY. 

HS many thousands who have suffered from the dreadfal agony of Neuralgia 
Rheumatism, and Gout, sincerely prayed for the discovery of a remedy to assuage 

and cure these torments of the human frame. Happily for those afflicted, Dr. Wheel- 
er, the esteemed Oculist, 486 Broadway, corner of Broome-street, has, by a thorough 
investigation of the nature and causes of these Diseases, produced a remedy, appro- 
eee 2 designated ‘‘The Annihilater,’”? which speedily conquers the worst cases of 
— complaints, and which really is invaluable. Let the sufferers rejoice! It not 
only cures Neuralgia, &c., but acts as a preventive to its attacks, as well as to Gout. 

{augllj 








TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
— CLERGYMAN, restered to health in a few days, after many years 0 
reat nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of cure. Will send 


tree) the prescription used. Di 
he kee P use Direct to Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 59 ee, 





as BARwEas CHALLENGE TO THE WHOLE WORLD. 
. MBER OF GENTLEMEN, well known in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and 
<. orsey, “ occupying social and business positions of the highest stand ng, are 
~ ing make @ pecuniary risk to any amount, by way of chalicage, against the 
whole medical fraternity, both of Eurepe and America, if any preparation for the 
eure of Rheumatism, Gout, Nenra)gia, and other similar Gavrlecs, can be produced 
— to Dr. Wheeler’s wonderful ‘‘Annihilator”’ (80 called), for'such complaints. The 
almost magical effécts of the before mentioned specific—as recently experienced by 
many persons, under circumstances of the most painfully afflicting nature—would be 
regarded as incredible and fabulous, unless su ported by the most positive demon- 
strative proof. Such proof may be obtained at Dr. WHEELER’S Offices, No. 486 Broad- 
way, corner of Broome-street (rooms 3 and 4, second floor), where can be procured 
— of charge, (between office hours of 11 to 4 e’clock) a pamphlet, just published by 
im, containing numerous certificates from unquestionably responsible parties, in 
reference to the truly miraculous effects of his Embrocation, ‘‘Annihilator.”’ ; 
N. B. The pamphlet will be forwarded by mail to parties wishing to obtain it. 


[augll] 





= ! CRICKET!! CRICKET!!! 

(ET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 

F, A. HINRICHS, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly 

at * & complete assortment of Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s, and Wickham’s Balls, 
umps, etc. Also fine Gentlemen and Ladies’ bows and arrows, and other articles in 


that line, togeth : 
Poreelaine, Toy oar & well assorted stockef fancy Articles, fine Glass con 





on W. BRUNNER & Co., 
; OW CASE WAREROOMS! 
320 BOWERY, OPPOSITE PRINCE-SIRBE1, 10 BLERCKER-S1., NEAR BROADWAR 
DPBUG STORES FITTED UP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. : 
[je10) 








7s undersigned a beh = LOP- 
: &ppy to show a choice lot of imported -eared — to 
Eng Ot pooper at his residence in Melrose. This stock int from the best in 
’ as selected with care. I have a few pang Rabbits for sale, which will 
. P.B 


be ready to deliver in Jul d 
Boston, June 1, 1868. 0 /USUst- = tse Poser 








ANIEL D. WINANT 
shade PsP RII TE BILLIARD-TABLE MAKER, 
tm the Oty Tarnow furnished at ten yt establishment 
sive Cue Wax; Silk ry a Maces, Cues, Cloths by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
Points; Cord, Pool Boards, Rul ton gett; Fringes; French and American Patent Cue 
be had. Spanish Pins Boards, ete. In short, everything in the trade always to 
‘Or new article or for repairs, attended to. promptly ast gives 


and 
rT cent. 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE, NO. 42 NASSAU-ST. N.Y. 
WILLMER & ROGERS 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


| PV ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorised Agents in the United States for the 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, which they supply by single numbers to pur- | 
chasers, to annua! subscribers, and to the wholesale trade. 


Volumes 24 and 26 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, and everything of 
interest relating to the War, land and sea fights, battles and sieges 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and 
| single volumes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale 


Foreign Newspapers delivered im any part of New York immediately on arrival of the 
steamships, or forwarded by mail. 

a aoa received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, 
Ireland, the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 


Books imperted singly or in quantities. 
y q CHARLES K, WILLMER. 
(430) LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


TROTTING—BEST TIME ON RECORD! 
N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU-ST., 
Nearly opposite City Hall, New York, 
Has just published New Prints of the celebrated Trotting horses, 


SONTAG AND FLORA TEMPLE, 
In their match to Wagons, May 7th, 1855. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, colored. 


FLORA TEMPLE AND HIGHLAND MAID 
In their match in Harness, June 28th, 1853. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, colored. 
TACONY AND MAC, 
Match under the Saddle, June 2d, 1853. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, colored. 
CENTREVILLE AND BLACK DOUGLAS, 

Match te Wagons, June 21st, 1853. Size, 22x80. Price $3,00, colored. 
FLORA TEMPLE TO A WAGON. 
Size, 22 x 80 inches. Price $2,00, colored. 

TACONY TO A SULKEY, 

Sise, 22 x 30 inches. Price $2,00, colored. 

LADY SUFFOLK TO A EY 
Size, 233{x30 inches. Price, colored, $2,00. 


MAC TO AS 
Size, 2314x30 inches. Price colored, 00. 
TRUSTEE IN HIS GREAT TROT OF TWENTY “areas Th BO MINUTES 28}, SECON DS, 
Size, 2334x80 inches, Price, colored, $2,00. 
Also the’sl owing—Size, 283,x30 inches—Price, colored, $3,00 each :— 

LADY SUFFOLK AND LADY MOSCOW, Race to Wagons. 

BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, Race to Wagons. 

DANIEL D. TOMPKINS AND BLANC NEGRE, in Double Harness. 

The followi ize, 17x24 inches—Price, colored, $1,50 each :— 

Lapy Surro.kK (saddle)—Lapy Moscow—Lapy Surron—DvutTcHMan—Ripron—PsiaamM—Jas. 
K. Pork—Grey Eacur—Jacx Rossrrsr—Biaok Hawk—Sr. Lawkencn. 

The abeve Prints have been drawn from life with great care, and are pronounced by 
the most competent judges to be faithful likenesses of the Horses, and their peculiar 
style of trotting. - 

pies will be carefully enveloped, and sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of or- 


ders and remittance of the price advertised. Address, 
[n5)} N. CURRIER, 152 Nassau-street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A N ELEGANT COLORED PRINT of the great double team race to wagons, over the 
Union Course, L. I., June 6th, 1855, between 
Geo. Spicer’s b. g. Lantern and ch. g. Whalebone, and 
H. Woodruff’s bi. m. Stella and gr. m. Alice Grey, 
Size, 23x32 inches, Price $3. 

The above print represents the teams passing the Judges’ stand, showing accurately 
the position and action of the horses, and is pronounced by competent judges the best 
trotting picture ever published. 

Copies will be carefully enveloped and forwarded by, mail, free of postage, on re- 
ceipt of order and price advertised. 

Published and for saJe by N. CURRIER, 152 Nassau-street, New York. [027] 














JUST PUBLISHED, 
A FINE colored print of the celebrated mare POCAHONTAS, to a wagon, pacing a 
mile in the unprecedented time of 2:17}4. 
Size, 23344x30. Price $2. 
ALSO, a fine print, representing the celebrated 
VERMONT BLACK HAWK AND LADY SUFFOLK, 
standing in the field on the farm of D. E. Hitt, Esq., at Bridport, Vt.; taken a few day 
before the death of the mare, she being at tbe -. ne in foal to Black Hawk. 
Size, 2244x30. Price, . 4, $2; colored, $3. 

Copies will be carefelly enveloped and rwarded by mail, free of postage, on re- 
ceipt of order and price advertised. 

Published and for sale by N. CURRIER, 152 Nassau-street, New-York. [822] 


article in the market. All nervous difficulties yield to it instantly, Rheumatic 


NO. 11 WALL-STREET (SEOONR STORY). 
GEORGE C. ALLEN, IMPORTER, 
BGS leave to call the attention of sporting gentlemen and others to his excelent as 
sortment of 
INDEPENDEN1 SECOND 
AND QUARTER-SECOND WATCHES, 


For Timing Horses—in Fine Gold and Silver Cases 
Also, Gold and Silver Watches of every description, of the most celebrated maket 
Each Watch Warranted. “@& 
Diamond Pins, ....4..655.+6. . $16 to $500 
Diamond Rings,,.........++. -see 10 to 800 
Diamond Crosses..............5. 200 to 160 
Diamond Ear-rings.........+++.+ 160 to 600 


Gold Hunting Watches which run eight days. 
Gold Watches in Magic Cases which change into three different Watches. 
Gold Watches which wind up and set hands without any key, 
a Juncunsan Watches, with certificates from him with each wateh, perfect time- 
pers. 

Coorsr Watches, Duplex and Levers—some in hunting cases—perfeot time pers 
' Independent Second Watches, for timing horses, in Gold and cases, ae 
‘ vi and Bile le De Le d all 

and Silver Levers, Detached Levers, Lepines, and all other styles of Watches, 

All of the above for sale at retail at much less than the usnal prices, 
Jewelry ofallkinds. | 
Watches and Jewelry taken in exchange. [mhis 


1,000,000 OF BOTTLES AND OVER, OF DR. 
a Rot tte bel ad i) | FOR bard ey we vied ee 
m entirely more than twenty years’ rheumatic pains 
of the mest alarming character, and all manner of nervous a together 

akin diseases and old ulcers of every class and character. Read the 
eures:—Mr. John Vincent, of 98 Ridge-street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barber, of 
street, New York City, had their entirely restored after having been bald for 
years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly twen years; his is also a mest 

wth; he can be seen daily at Tattersall’s, 464 way. Mr. L. P. 

. Oliver C. Densione and daughter, Mr. James Bashford, inn-keeper, ali of the 


of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and falling out by three or four a 
Most wonderful cures of nervous diesanees hk Hon. Anson of 112 Pan oe 





cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the use of half a 
entirely well. Mr. Isaac V. Paddock cured his daughter of s most Cyr case of 
Vitus’s Dance, after the most eminent medical treatment h 

with only two bottles; residence South East. Another still more 
Henry ©. Atwood, formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of New York, cured niece 
fits, with which she had been afflicted for nearly ten years, No. 3 -st., New York 
City. A most frightful case of burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown, had her 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had congas > they 
were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing 

pened to her hands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the whole 

and neck that her life was despaired of, Mrs, M. E. Price can be seen at No. comme 
where this great remedy can be had at retail, in large pottien at Oe conte each, 


trade will be furnished as usual, by 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 230 Pearl-st., mear 


4am A most wonderful and remarkable fact, of all the Linimentand Embrocations made 
and sold im the last 20 years, Dr. Kellinger’s ts the only one that haa been able, from ft 
merits, to maintain the real feeling and recommendation of the medical ee 
and of the wealthy circles; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medicine 
—— generally, is a ye of — oo on . ain 
ts ver Jeasant an 6 action w on applion, on e very large quantity seld 
for a oma price, renders it ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective, than 


80 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicine is 
designated to be prescribed internally or externally in spasmodic ae of 
class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weakness of the back, pro- 
duced from derangement of the kidnies, catching cold, over straining, imprudenes, og 
weakness of every nature, in male or female, it acts like magic—strengthening and heal 
ing the parts affected most oy 4 4 ‘ 

As a Hair Tonic and Restorativ> it has never had itsequal. Yhere are many prowates 
remedies for resto the hair—but not one of them can show @ single case of baldmess 
of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a number of 
cases, where the persons were over sixty years of age—of which we can evidence of 
an indisputable eharacter. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair frem 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the bottom, so 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, the air of the sick room 

able as soon as the bottle is uncorked; and when taken interna 

easant and able. No | or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be wi 

+e trial; it clears, softens, beautifies the skix, on old or young, and creates 
delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Sold im large 8 os, botthes, 
Pearl-st., = and 476 Broadway, between and Broome-st., at 60 cents et 
dozen, cash. 


ils 








7:193—_LEXINGTON—7:23}. 
UBLISHED THIS DAY, a fine colored print of the unrivalled LEXINGTON, which 
may be relied upon as a correct and truthful portrait, andis published with the 
sanction and approval of his owner, R. Ten Broeck, Esq. 
Size for framing 24x30 inches. Price $2. 
Copies will be carefully enveloped and forwarded by mail, free of postage, on re- 
eeipt of order and price advertised. 
Published and for sale by N. CURRIER, 152 Nassau-street, New York. 
June 2, 1855. [je21 


J. R. STAPPORD'S OLIVE TAR. 

To Cure Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, Olive Tar is Applied and Inhaled, 

To Cure Diseases of the Nerves, Muscles, and Joints, Olive Tar is applied. 

Olive Tar, mixed with Mutton Tallow, forms an Ointment which speedy and radically 
cures every disease of the skin. ‘ 

When Olive Tar is placed over heated water the atmosphere of the apartment be- 
comes impregnated with the reg eo blended aroma of the Olive, and the Pine, . 
curing diseases, and preventing or Infection. 

Olive Tar can, be applied to the most feeble person, or to the tenderest infant, with- 








THE SCOONER YACHT “AMERICA,” 170 TONS. 
Dediea by permission, to J. C. Sravans, -» Commodore of the N. Y. eg ; 
By whom this print has been oe ected and ghly opproved. Forming Plate No. 8 o' 


Price, 10s. sterling each, colored—6s. sterling each, plain. 
In progress, @ series of portraits of Noted Yachts, entitled ‘‘Forms’s Yacurine Sovvanms,’’ 


TEDDINGTON 
WINNER OF THE DERBY, 1851 
With portraits of A. Tayior, the Trainer, and 5. Manson, the Jockey, 
From a picture by Mr. J. F. Herring, Senior. 
Price, accurately eolored, £1 1s. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN AND VOLTIGEUR 
Running the Great Match at York for 1000 Sovereigns a side, with — of 
The Jocks, C. Martow and N. Fiatman. From a picture by Mr. J. F. Herring, Senior. 
Price, accurately colored, £1 1s. 
Published by Messrs. FORES, No. 41 Piccadilly, London [s27-t tf 


“HG CAN GO IN 2:40, BUT HE IS LAME.” 
ww if that is the case, try the Rossiter Liniment, which is far superior to any 
mixture extant for strain of the Coffin Joint, Sweeney, Kicks, Cuts, Chafings, 

&c. Trainers should bear in mind that it is the best of ‘‘bracing’’ for the back sinews 
and no one should ever turn loose a quarter horse on a hard path without having 
some Rossiter to bathe his limbs in after the dash. 

PRAIRIE VOLATILE cures Ague in forty-three hours. Make a note of that, you that 
are shaking half of your time. 

The price of each remedy is One Dollar, forwarded ¥ mail from Oolesburgh, Dela- 
ware Co., Iowa. AARLES REUBEN HARMON. 

Ring Bone and Spavin (in their incipient stages) readily yield to the Rossiter. 

[822] 








NEWS FOR THH PHOPLE. 

If you want Newspapers ; 
If you want Magazines ; 
If you want cheap Publications ; 
If you want Books ; 
If you want aNnyrHing that is printed, ; 
Call on ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY 

No. 108 Nassau-st., near Ann. 
If you want by the quantity ; 
If you want single copies ; 
If you want in wrappers for mailing ; 
If you want new works as seon as published ; 


If you want anything sent by mail, 
° : 4 Call or send to ROSS, JONES, & TOUSEY, 
No. 108 Nassau-st., near Ann. 
If you want odd magazines ; 
If you want back copies of papers ; 
If you want ——a advertised 3 
If you want FasHion Piarss ; 
If you want Picrursgs of any kind, 
Call or send te ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 
‘ No. 103 Nassau-st. 
If you want information about men or things in the city ; 
If you want medicine for man or beast ; 
If you want Mousio or Songs ; 
If you want your orders obeyed ; 
Pay your postage and send the advertised prices of the things you want to 
BOSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 103 Nassau-st. 
[o7[ The great Newsmen of New York. 


BOOKS, PERIODIJALS, MAGAZINES, AND NEWSPAPERS 
AGENCY, NO. 48 ANN-SIREBT, ~ 
DE & BROTHER would call the attention of all Booksellers and News its to the 
following list of-a few of the Weekly Newspapers, which they will furnish with dis- 
— together with Books, Magazines, and all the cheap publications of the day, at the 
ublisher’s lowest prices, carefully packed and ‘forwarded. As papers, magazines, and 
books are continually cha 4 list can never be perfect, but we will send a specimen 
opy of all new publications, if required. 
PHILAD 





ELPHLA— WEEKLY, NEW YORK—WERELY. NEW YORK—WEEELY. 
Courier, irit of the Times, Independen 
Pos eekly Sun, Albany Dutchman, 
Neal’s Gazette, Tribune, Universe 
Dollar Newspaper, Scientific American, Truth Teller. 
Arthur’s Home Gazette. Golden Rule, Thompson's Bank Note List, 
Organ (Tenrperance a 0. 
BOSTON— WEEKLY. Home pene , 
Star § led Banner, Literary Wor MAGAZININ—MONTHLY. 
Lg e Amertoa’s Own, Graham's, we a 
Flag of our Union, orking Farmer Godey’s, 
Pilot, Wilson & Co.’s Dispatch,  § Sartains’s, 
Yankee Binds, Freeman’s Jo National, 
use Parker’s Journal, 
Olive Branch,” The Two World 
American Union, mily Courier, Holden’s Dollar sine, 
Yonkee Nation — mm  °* 
a 
Sanus arin. a" all packed in 
rs will it greatly to their advantage to have all their orders our es- 
tablishment, as we can supply them in advance other and answer all orders 

’ ° ER & No. 43 Ann-st., W. Y. 

N.B.—AUi orders must be pre-paid, or franked by s Postmaster. [jy6. 





GENUINE HAREWOOD serTee Qt 3 years ld; she is descended from the 
old; # 
finest stock in the country, and is of & remarkably fine tion. Price $60. 





out danger. 
“The Magical Curative Powers of Olive Tar is due to Blectricity. : 
The Electrical effect of Olive Tar is to expel disease, and not to drive it in; to relieve 
in all cases, and to cure all that are not beyond hope. y 
Pain cannotexist where Olive Tar, or Olive Tar Ointment, are applied. 
Olive Tar does not irritate nor discolor the skin. 
Olive Tar does not contain a mineral, nor a vegetable poison. 
The principal ingredients in Olive Tar are extracted from Pitch Pine Tar and Olive 
il 


Price 60 cents a Bottle, for sale by Storekeepers and Druggists generally, 

STAFFORD’S HALF HUNDRED REOKEIPTS, a pamphlet of 18 octavo pages, containg 
full explanations of the above, together with nearly 100 recent and reliable testime- 
nials of the great efficacy of Olive Tar for the cure of diseases of the 


THROAT, LUNGS, NERVES, MUSCLES, JOINTS, AND SKIN. 
Nearly all of the testimonials are from prominent and well known citizens of New 
York. This book also contains between 


SIXTY AND SEVENTY NEW AND VALUABLE RECEIPTS, 
which should be known to every 
MECHANIC, FARMER, AND HOUSEKEEPER. 
aw Inclose Six Cents, or Two letter stamps, to J. R. Starrorp, Practical Chemist, 
No. 22 and 24 New-street, New York, and the return mail will bring you the book, 


with the postage paid thereon. 
P New York, Feb. 23, 1866. 


Mr. Srarrorp—Sir : Having used your Olive Tar, we take pleasure in recommending 
itasa most invaluable remedy for all nervous and throat diseases in Horses, We 
have found it aa excellent remedy for colds, and sprains of every desoription, and 
have full confidence in its power to relieve both sprains and enlargement or lameness 
of the joints, if applied immediately on discovery. 

H. B. Witaon, Foreman Eighth Ave, R. R. Stables. 
Feanow Faux, Veterinary apne. 

P. 8.—The Eighth Avenue Railroad Co. employ four hundred and fifty horses and 
mules. 
Camp Busgna Vista, near Fort McIntosh (Lavida), Toxas,, Aug. 16, 1866, 

Dear Sir.—Capt. Marcy placed in my hands, for use, a small can of ‘Olive Tar,’’ with 
a request that I would give it a trial as a remedy for sore backs on horses of my com- 
pany, and write you the result. This can, containing less than a quart, I have been 
using since the 20th of June. I have about thirty horses in my company, with some 
ten or twelve that have sore backs. I have found this remedy a one, healing en- 
tirely in a few days some of the back, although ridden every day, and graduall eal- 
ing the others. I regret that I have exhausted the can, and would like to see this re- 
medy iatrodyced into use in our cavalry regiments, as it is the best I have ever seen 
used. lam, very respectfally, your ob’t serv’t, 

. W. L. Exxiorr, Capt. Mounted Rifemen 
To Mr. J. R. Stafford, No. 22 and 24 New-street, New York (#15] 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WOR 
JUS1 PUBLISHED BY GEORGE ROU1ILEDGE 4 0o., 1 °NDON AND NEW YORK. 
HE Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry, edited by ) ‘in Doyle. ty colored 
plates of the different varieties, and numerous woo.cuts; full description of the 
various breeds, with choice and management of Stock. One large volume, > 


$2,50. ‘ 

bogs their Management—being & new plan of treating the Animal, based upoa a 
consideration of his natural temperament. [Illustrated by numerous porwmee gh snk, 
ing the character and diseases of the deg when suffering disease. By Edward A 
M.R.C V.8. One volume, 12vo., cloth—63 cents. 

The Country House, containing General Treatment and Management of the Poultry 
Yard, the Piggery, the Ox, and the Dairy. Fully illustrated. 8vo., cloth—$1, 

Rham, Rev W. i, Dictionary of the Farm, with s Supplement, coatintal Se 
tural Implements and Machines, Artificial Manure, Draining Guano, &e. 
Orosks for th 74 hg loth 8 merous illustrations, fancy covers—each 

r the Coun ware, c vo., nu ' 
25 cents, viz:—The Boose, by W. Youatt; Sheep, by W. ©, L. Martin j Cake, their His- 
&ec., by W. O. L. Martin; Cattle, their Diseases, wy W. C, 410d © ope Pig, 

by W. C. L, Martin; Bees, their Habits, &o., by Rev. J. G. Wood; The Poultry es 
cluding Management of Cochin Chinas, Cage and Singing Birds ripen | a Rabbits, 


; Blak Shooting; Fish and Fishing in the Glens 
*rjor sale'by G, ROUTLEDGE & Co., No. 18 Beckman-street, , BALDWIN, Agent 








DOGS FOR SALE. 


SALE, « lot of Dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Gre 
hounds, King =" 4 Spaniels, Alpine ae English and Seotch Terriers, Pointer 
and Setters, ther with a great va Ae wa et 
of Newfo in the U. 8., the price whie 
P.8.—One Dogs, A, p~ at : . 


. Apply to 4 
p maag The Tlocesingdale stages pass the house every half-hour (mri 


4DAMS & party WEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE 
Fil 0 
so BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 72 OAMP-ST., NEW ORLAN ; AND CORNER OF ROTAL 
DAUPHIN-SIS., MOBILE, ty Preight, Trunks, Speets 








shall ig ee " 
Drape Notas, end Bas collected for two per eent., and returns promptly made in banks 
ble funds 


Insurance effected on freight for any amoznt, great or small, if desired, and premiam 
nelnded in charges to be collected on Golivery sens attended to for a moderate charge 








SS — ‘ADAMS & 00., 50 Broadway. 
Peers 
WILLIAM W. POSDICE, 


EY ATLAW 
ATTORNE © ORGLA, TENNESSER, & CALIFORM:A) 


OMMISSIONER FOR OH10, INDIANA. Ui ew Yous. (my20-1y) 





Address E. M. VAN ALSTYNE, care of Davidson & Velee, Albany, N. Y. 








Che Spirit ot the Cimes. 


Dec. 15, 














Things Theatrical. 


. . > have been delighting and astonishing mul- 





is au es Dy their excellent and unapproachable performan 


es Mdile. Robert, the beautiful and charming danseuse, is decidedly 
superior to anything, except the Elssler, that has appeared in New York 
The combined attractions are all that the most fastidious can desire. 

Laura Keene's Varieties—late the Metropolitan—is undergoing extensive 
alterations, embellishments, and improvements. We presume from the 
strength of her great company (see advertisement), she will open with 
something from the immortal Shakspeare ; but we shall soon see, so will 
the public. In the mean time, as Washington Irving expresses it, ““Ex- 
pectation stands on stilts !” 

Broadway.—Another batch of juvenile prodigies have appeared here, 
to the exclusion of the full grown performers. We have never admired 
those ‘‘little eyries,” who cry out at the top of their voices, nevertheless 
we consider these as good specimens of the noble art of parrotting as any 
we have had the misfortune to see. We had hoped the time had gone by 
for such Tom (Thumb) foolery, but the “public” appear to likeit. The 
**Rivals,” was played for the benefit of the ‘Dramatic Fund.” It was 
well cast; Mr. Blake’s Sir Anthony Absolute was an unapproachable 
piece of genuine comedy. 

Burton’s.—The novelty, at this theatre, was Shakspeare’s tragedy of 
**Hamlet,” in which Mr. George Jordan appeared for the first time as the 
“‘meditative Prince.” We were not present; we therefore give the fol- 
lowing extracts from two high theatrical sources. The ‘‘Courier and 
Enquirer” has the following: — 

To say, then, that we were pleased, much pleased, with Mr. Jordan’s 
performance last evening, is no slight pleasure ;—for let the world say 
what it will, critics, even, find pleasure in praising. If last evening were 
the first occasion on which Mr. Jordan has played Hamlet, his debut in 
that wost trying of all characters, is the fullest of actual merit and pro- 
mise of future excellence of many (alas! the day) that we have seen. 
And now if the reader expect to be told of any striking thing done by Mr. 
Jordan, any new sense attempted to be brought out, such expectation 
will be disappointed. Mr. Jordan played Hamlet with less action, less 
declamation, less effort for effect of any kind than either of his predeces- 
sors whom we'have seen. The very merit of his performance was that 
it could be enjoyed somewhat as the play is enjoyed during the perusal of 
it. True, he left much to be desired by those of his audience who added 
vivid imagination to a frequent study of the play ; but—and it is no small 
praise—to such he could have given no offence; and they could pardon 
him for what he left undone, when what he did was so within the modesty 
ef mature, and so in keeping with the spirit of Shakspeare’s great creation. 

Mr. Jordan’s delivery of the more noted passages of the play,—the solilo- 
quies, directions to the players, &c.,—was remarkable for its simple and 
graceful ease; his object seemed to be that so often disregarded by actors 
of the part,—to give natural and clear expression to the poet’s thoughts. 
His bearing was manly, polished, and dignified,—that of a Prince and a 
gentleman. It is worth his while to study Hamlet more profoundly. 

The “Tribune” critic, generally a regular slasher, writes as follows :— 
“Mr. Jordan’s representation could well bear the test of the critic’s lens, 
and that it is due to an artist who is with patient and diligent study fast 
climbing the heights of his profession, to express the pleasure and surprise 
his porformance generally inspired. He had evidently devoted a carefu 
study to the part, and his rendering was animated, and his readings ex- 
cellent, and though different from the text of the usual acting copy in some 
parts, of the two perhaps more correct. Should the part be repeated we 
may enter into an analysis of the personation in detail. At present we 
may merely say that his chief fault lay in giving too bold and dashing a 
bearing to the Dane. He did not realize the intellectual ideal of Hamiet, 
which, indeed, needs the highest grasp of art to campass, and give him 
too much the air of a gay and gallant cavalier. There was a good deal of 
the fervor and restlessness of imagination which belong to Hamlet, but we 
missed that beautiful cloud of sadness and that strange spirituality which 
ever hang around him. In those periods of glowing exuberance ot spirits 
which occasionally light up his darkest hours of sorrow, as in the scenes 
with Polonius, Mr. Jordan was most effective. His recitation, too, 
although good in itself, was often too much mere recitation, and too little 
that thinking alond, and, as it were, musical murmuring of what is stir- 
ring in the soul. As a first effort, it was, however, entitled to most excel- 
lent opinion.” 

Bowery.—This favorite theatre has presented, during the past week, a 
succession of those crowded and delighted audiences that used to grace 
it in the palmy days of glorious Tom Hamblin, to greet the appearance 
of that excellent actress, Mrs. Hamblin, in some of her most popular char- 
acters. She played with all her wonted grace, energy, and judgment}; 
further comment or criticism is needless, for that sums up excellence. 
She has been most ably supported by Mr. Eddy, who has also been re- 
ceived with every demonstration of public approbation. 

Purdy’s is doing an excellent business. We have no novelties to no- 
tice. 

Christy and Wood’s, as usual, full to repletion. 

Buckley’s—A regular “‘musical fancy jam, to which the public never 
say jam satis.” 

Miss Laura Keene's Varieties—Late Metropolitan.—The old Metropolitan 
Theatre will be re-opened about the 20th of this month, under the ma- 
nagement of Miss Laura Keene. The interior is now undergoing alter- 
ations which will render it one of, if not the handsomest theatre in the 
United States. Of its management, we may judge from the following ar- 
ticle from the California “Chronicle” of Oct. 5th, which spoke of Miss 
Keene and her management of the American Theatre in San Francisco 
in the following terms :— 

Last Appearance of Miss Keene.—Miss Laura Keene last night, in the 
Metropoliton Theatre, bid our piay-gvers farewell. She leaves to-day for 
the East. The performances, which were given for the lady’s benefit, 
were the comediettas of ‘‘Is she a Woman?” and “The: Irish Widow,” 
together with the extravaganza of ‘‘Novelty.” The first two pieces, in 
which Miss Keene admirably represented Lady Caroline and the Widow 
Brady, were received with much applause by a very numerous and fa- 
shionable audience. 

It is now about a year and a half since Miss Keene first visited this 
country. Six or eight months of that time were occupied by her in a 
professional visit to Australia. During the remainder of the period Miss 
Keene has been almost constantly attached to one or other of the theatres 
in this city. The peculiarities of her acting must be familiar to most of 

our readers.. She was the most graceful woman who has ever appekred 
on our Stage. Her manners were elegant and refined, her taste in dress 
was unexceptionable, her eloeution was clear, correct, and remarkably 
maces, she was generally well versed in her parts, and she was always 

at home” in the by-play and details of the scene. In truth it was a 
pleasure to see Miss Keene merely walk across the stage. All her move- 
ments were those of an intelligent, thorough-bred lady. 

She had a “style” and merits of her own. She excelled in dashing and 
brilliant parts—in elegant comedy. We thiak Miss Keene was unrivalled 
by any actress who has yet appeared in San Francisco. During her recent 
management, the American Theatre was distinguished for the elegance 
and completeness of the various pieces produced there, and in which she 
always took the leading female parts. That period wiil long be remem- 
bered here with pleasure by lovers of the Shakspearian drama; and it 
may be some satisfaction for Miss Keene hereafter to think that her ma- 


oer at the American was truly the palmy time of theatricals in this 
city. , 


ED 
OPERATIC AND MUSICAL. 

On Friday of last week a large and appreciative audience attended the 
performance (for the first time by the present company) of “Lucrezia.” 
The part of the frail heroine was performed with much power and skill, 
by Madame La Grange, and while we can never forget the exceeding 
general charm atiending Madame Grisi’s rendition of its music, we are 
fain to admit that in many portions of the vocalization the present most 
accomplished artiste surpasses her [queenlike Predecessor. 

The well-known and very popular part of Orsini was entrusted to 
Malle. Didiee and was very nicely performed. This lady lacks alone 
Power to enable her to create a furore here equal to that of any prede- 
cessor in the same register of voice, Her acting is marked by intelligence 

of a high order, and her singing is classical, added to which her voice 


‘will be performed, with Mons. Magilton as the Ape, who is said to be one 





| has more than ordinary compass, and is of sympathetic quality. We did | 
not admire her dress, 
Brignoli sang as usual, t An o sadly disapy is. Through 
formance, by air produce grea I y id ging, } 
innatura forced his really fine voice into an almost roar. In no 
| partin which this gentleman has up to this performance appeared has he 
| failed fully to satisfy the most fastidious. 


On Monday last, the pleasing opera of ‘*Trovatore” was revived, to 
give Mdile. Didiee an opportunity of displaying her power as the Gipsy. 
This is undoubtedly one of the most difficult roles ever written by Verdi, 
and for its perfect vocal translation requires ability of the very highest or- 
der, while the feelings and passions called into action require for their 
expression melo-dramatic ability of a high order. Of the other artists, 
in their respective roles, we have often spoken. The house, we rejoice to 
say, was a good one, and the enthusiasm warm. 

On Tuesday the benefit of Signor Amodio took place, when for the se- 
cond time ‘‘Lucrezia” was presented. 

The season is fast drawing to a close, and we would urge our musical 
friends not to let the opportunity slip of hearing Grand Italian Opera, in 
a grand house, performed in excellent style, for the reasonable charge of 
one dollar. ; 

As usual, Christy’s and Buckley’s draw full houses. 





PHILADELPHIA THEATRICALS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dee. 10, 1855, 


Dear ‘*Spirit”—Mr. Collins closed a two weeks’ engagement at the 
Walnut-street Theatre on Saturday evening last, having performed to 
slim houses every night. As a performer, Mr. C. has deteriorated very 
much from the position he held a few years. ago, and the public has also 
lost its taste for second class representation of Irish character. On Fri- 
day evening last Mrs. John Drew took her first benefit this season, on 
which occasion her husband appeared in conjzaction with Mr. Collins. 
The house was crowded. To-night Mr. Edwin Forrest commences an 
engagement, appearing as Othello, with Mr. C. Fisher as Iago. 

The Arch-street has been doing a good business with standard plays. 
During the past week the ‘School of Reform” was performed twice, Mr, 
Conway playing Robert Tyke in a very superior manner. Mrs. D. P. 
Bowers announces Wednesday evening next for her benefit, when she 
will present for the first time, a new translation from the French of Alex- 
ander Dumas, by a gentleman of this city, of Camille, with herself as 
the heroine and Mr. Conway as Armand Duval. A crowded and brilliant 
house will greet her, as she is decidedly the most popular actress at pre- 
sent on our boards. 

Mr. James E. Murdoch continues with great success at the City Mu- 
seum. During the past week Mr. George H. Mills’ tragedy of ‘*De Soto” 
has been performed every night, and is announced for repetition to-night. 
Mr. Murdoch is ably supported by the excellent stock company of this es- 
tablishment. 

Welch and Lent’s Circus is crowded. every night to witness the very 
superior attractions there offered. To-night the pantomime of ‘Jocko” 


of the best performers of the age. e 

Mr. S. 8S. Sanford having tried almost every means in his power to pre, 
vent the crowds of people from coming to his bijou Opera House, but 
without success, announces, as a last expedient, his company ina deep 
and fearful tragedy for to-night, when the stage is expected to be deluged 
with blood, and marder most foul will be did by each performer ; ‘‘Villi- 
kins and his Dinah” is the title of this horrible piece, the *‘manuscript of 
of which was recently discovered in an old building lately torn down in 
Chestnut-street, and bears date 1665.” Mr. Sanford will personate the 
heroic ‘‘lovyer” and Mr. Dixey the rich and fascinating daughter. 


Yours truly, Two-TEn. 
a 
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UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 
|ASHION STAKES.—We, the sabscribers, agree to rua a sweepstakes race over the 
Unien Course, L. I., on Tuesday, 17th June, 1856, with colts and fillies then three 
years old, (raised or owned in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Canada, at 
the time of the closing of the stakes); subscription $300, forfeit $100. Four or more 
subscribers to fill the stake. The rules of the Union Course to govern the race. The 
proprietors of the Course to add the amount of ove subscription if two or more start. 
Mile heats. To name and close on Ist February, 1856. Entries to be made to Wm. T. 
PorrtsR, Esq. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1855. [d15} 





FOR SALE, 
HREE SMALL SAIL BOATS, suitable for gentlemen going South; also several row 
and ducking boats, forsale cheap. Apply to FISH & MORTON, 
Old stand, 404 Water-st., N. Y. 
New York, Dec., 1855. 


(4154 
RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—A Quarto Weekly Journal of 16 pages, embracing 
every subject of practical interest to the Farmer and Country Resident, either in 
the Field or at the Fireside. New volumes commence Ist of January and July in each 
year. Price, $2a year. g@™ Send for a Specimen copy. 

We believe that we possess unequalled facilities for making ‘‘The Country Gentle- 
man,’’ eitherasan Agricultural, Horticultural, or Family Journal, decidedly the 
best paper in the country. The labor and expense bestowed upon it are unexcelled, 
while its list of Practical and Scientific Contributors, both at home and abroad, is 
certainly unequalled by any similar Periodical. 

THE CULTIVATOR—A Large Monthly Journal of 32 pages, exclusively devoted to 
Practical Agriculture and Horticulture, and now about to commence its Twenty-third 
Year. Price, Fifty Cents. 

“The Cultivator’ has been too long known in every part of the country, as taking 
the lead of all its cotemporaries, to render it necessary for us to do more than cali 
attention to its extraordinary cheapness, and to the fact that we propose to give this 
year as last, to every subscriber in clubs of Twenty or more, a copy of the ‘‘Iilustra- 
ted Annual Register of Rural Affairs,’ (containirg 144 pages, duodecimo, and over 
160 engravings,) as a New Year’s Present. §a~ We offer also a list of upwards of $300 
in premiums to those engaged in procuring subscribers for our publications. gg Send 
for a Specimen copy. 
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Amusements, $c. 


LAURA KEENE'S VARIETIES 
BROADWAY. POSITE BOND-STREET, NEW YORK 
y 1e altered snevated, and furnished n the mos: cost 
ly manner, will open on or aboat t! 01 
ful company :— 
Mr. George Jordan. 
Mr. pr Bass, of the old Park Theatre—his first appearance in four years in this 
city. 
Mr. T. B. Johnston. 
Mr. Harry Hall, 
Mr. John Dyott. 
Mr. F. Wemyss, of the old Park Theatre. 
Mr. T. Watson, from the Princess’ Theatre, London. 
Mr. George Vining, from Madame Vestris’s Lyceum, London, 
Mr. Thomas Chandler, late of Wallack’s. 
Mr. F, Lyster, late of the Thillon Opera Troupe. 
Mr. F. Rea, late of Wallack’s Theatre. 
Mr. F. Trevor, late of Wallack’s. 
Mr. F. King, late of Philadel phia Theatres. 
Mr. T. Price, late of Boston Theatres. 
Miss Laura Keene, late of Wallack’s. 
Mrs. Abbott, late of Broadway. 
Miss Rosalie Durand, late of Burton’s. 
Miss Kate Reignolds, late of Burton’s. 
Mrs Hough, late of Broadway. 
Miss Emma Hall, Madame Vestris’s Lyceum, London. 
Miss Mary Marshal, of Princess’ Theatre, London. 
Mrs. Carpenter, Broadway Theatre. 
Miss Fanny Dean, late of Wallack’s. 
Miss Clifton. 
Miss Annie Walters. 
Mrs. F. Rea. 
Miss Clara Cushman. 
Miss Minne Scott. 
Miss Kate Lyster. 
Miss Laura Bishop. 
The Ballet bas been selected by and will be under the immediate direction of 
Mons, MONTPLASIR, of the Academy of Music. 
Malle. Chiocca, of the Academy of Music. 
Malle. Adeline, of the Broadway. 
Malle. Joey Dring, from the Royal Opera House, Londen. 
Malle. Charles, Mdlle, Iora Bishop, Mdlle, Anna, 
. a3 “ 


1e 20th of December with the following power- 


Marie, Threse, Hunt, 
‘* Holland, ‘* $Schlim ‘6 6James, 
*  Colet, ‘* Jenny Brown, ‘* Rosa Brown. 
‘© Hall, ‘* Stella ‘* Petite Tagliona, 
‘* Henry, “« Clara Henry, ‘¢ Sidney Henry, 
‘¢ Arlington, ‘*  Tortuir, Wood 
West, ‘* A. James, Bs Webster, 
“Godwin, ‘© Hicks ‘ 


Director of music, Mr. Thomas Baker, the celebrated leader of Jullien’s Band. 
Scenic artistes, Mr. J, R. Smith, painter of the ‘Tour of Earope,’’ and Mr. Resenburg, 
of the London Theatres. d15 
Philadelphia Ledger, Baltimore Sun, Wednesday and Saturday, will copy four weeks. 

Boston Gazette, four times. 


MR. AND MRS. BARNEY WILLIAM 
1HE MOST ATIRACIIVE SIARS IN AMERICA, 
THE ORIGINAL IRISH BOY AND YANKEE GIRL, 
w= superior personations and artistic excellence have drawn houses crowded 
from parquette to ceiling. 
Their success 1s unprecedented in the annals of the Drama. 

They will have the honor of performing a series of farewell engagements through 

the South and West, prior to their departure for Europe, visiting 
Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Mobile, St. Louis, &e., &e. 

Many old favorite pieces will be presented, together with several new ones. Co- 
medy, Farce, Burlesque, Drama, Extravaganza, &c. None will be announced for thea- 
trical performance, but those written for and is exclusive property of Mr. and Mrs, 
Barney Williams. [n10-2m]} 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, CANADA WEST. 
HIS THEATRE is now open for the season. It will hold $240. London ison the di- 
rect read, by railway, trom Buffalo to Detroit. Stars will please address 
W. Y. BRUNTON, Acting Manager. 
Surra & Dsapman, Proprietors. 


N. 8B. When not used for theatrical performances, it will be rented for oomens-2 g 
815-6m 








Address as above. 


ST. LOUIS ‘VARIETIES THEATRE.” 
HE lease of this Theatre to Jos. M. Field having terminated, it is now offered by 
the proprietors for rent for theatricals, operas, concerts, &., for a night, Moye 
month, or season, as may be desired. It fronts 72 feet on Market street by a depth 
140, is nearly new (first opened in May, 1852), and is universally edmired by all who 
have been withinit, forthe beauty and arrangements of its interior. Parties d 
to rent can address the anderyigned, whe will _ pm furnishing them s' 
additional information as they may desire resating to terms, ac. 
[je16-6.n) FRED. L. BILLON, 


hibitions, &c. 








THEATRE FOR RENT. 

HE BUILDING known as the PELICAN THEATRE, situated on St. Charles-street, 

opposite to Perdido-street, New Orleans, together with all the scenery, furniture, 

&c., attached thereto. Built for an amphitheatre, it has ajl the necessary improve- 

ments to be used as such. The location is the best in the city, and toa good and re- 

sponsible tenant it will be rented low, and a long lease given, if desired. For terms, 
apply to DANIELS & BIDWEL' 

{aug.4.] Pheenix House, 


ew Orleans. 
OUR AGENTS. 

We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully an 
thorized to receive all monies due for the ‘Spirit of the Times’ and the ‘Turf Regis 
ter.’”’ 

Mr. CO. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison-street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling Agent 
for the Western States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, W. Ramsay, Wm. H. Tho- 
mas, Thos. M. James, 0. M. L. Wiseman, A. L. Childs, and Dr. Wm.irwin. Each of the 
above gentlemen has a certificate from the Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the Qity, 
describing their persons. 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for 
States of Alabama and T e, assisted by C. F. Lewis, James O. Lewis, and Samuel D 
Lewis. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra 
velling Agent, assisted by William H. Weld, John Collins, James Deering, J. Hammitt 
Thos. D. Nice, Robt. W. Morrison, Edward W. Wiley, Wm. L. Waterman, R. 8. James, 
Alex. H. Carson, L. B. Lemay, E. Mustin, Ben. F. Swain, T. Ashman, and P. Davis. 

AGENTS FOR CALIFORNIA.—Messrs. LECOUNT & STRONG, Booksellers and Newspape 
Agents, STILL & WOOD, Periodical Dealers, and Messrs, BONESTILL & WILLISTON, Saa 
Francisco, are duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York “Spirit o 
the Times.’”’ Single numbers may also be obtained from either of the above. 

w@™ Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

wa All letters relating to the business of the Office, to be directed to 

JOHN RICHARDS, Publisher. 








THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS—Being a d d 








Encyclopedia of Rural Matters, issued in Yearly numbers, copiously illustrated, and 
got up in the best style. Price 25 cents—Bound, 50 cents—Sent by mail postpaid. 

The first number of this work for 1855, has now been a year before the public, and 
has been received with the approbation which its Cheapness, Usefulness and Beauty, 
20 richly deserve. No. 2 has just made its appearance; and while its contents are 
wholly different from those of the previous issue, we are confident that either alone, 
or the two Vn yg ont present far more of valuable information on the numerous sub- 
jects of which they treat, than has ever before been comprised within so small a com- 
pass, embellished with such variety of illustration, and offered at so trifling a cost. 

The attention of ali persons interested in Rural Pursuits is invited to the above 
works. All communications, subscriptions, and orders, should be addressed to 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 
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THE OHIO FARMER FOR 1856. 
HE OHIO FARMER will commence its Fifth Volume, January 1, 1856. It is now so 
well and so generally known that little need be said in its bemalf. With the ex- 


perience which we have gained in editing it, forthe past four years, and with the 
knowledge of the wants of the public, which much travel and correspondence has 
given us, together with the very many able Contributors, which we have been con- 
stantly adding to our heretofore long list, we feel that Zhe Ohio Farmer is more than 
ever worthy of the patronage of the entire country; and we can assure all, that how 

ever excellent it may have been for the past year, it will be better for the year to 


come. 
The ‘‘Ohio Farmer”’ will continue to be issued weekly, on a large folio sheet, of 
clean, white paper, and on clear type, and illustrated with Cuts of Domestic Animals, 
Implements, , Houses, &., &c. News and Miscellaneous Departsments, Mar- 
ket Reports, &c., &c., will receive careful attention. 
TERMS OF THE OHIO FARMER. 
(INVA@EABLY IN ADVANCE 


Single Copy, one year............... .+ $2 | One Copy, six months............. eee 81 
Three Copies, one year................ 5 | Five Copies, six months............... 6 
Five Copies, ome year.............. «++ 8 | Tem Copies, six months........... iio & 
Ten Copies, one year................. ° 


‘ j 
A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle the person making it up to a copy for / 
six months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for one year. 
aap Old subscribers, who wish to renew their subscription, can do so at any time, 
by getting a new subscriber, and sending us $3, which will pay for both for one year. 
Subscribe wi delay. THO. BROWN, Proprietor and Editor, 
[a8-8teow) ; Cleveland, Ohio, 
PITTSBURGH AND CLEVELAND THEATRES. 
PITISBURGH 1HBA1RE, PITISBURGH, PA. 
FOS1ER’S VARIBIIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
OTH these first class Theatres are now open for the season, with excellent compa: 
nies. Stars, desirous of engagements, will please address 
{a2} JO8. ©. FOSTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MIN 
No. 444 BROADWAY, ABOVE HOWARD-S1. 
! OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
HE entertainments offered by these celebrated companies of Musicians and Ethio- 
pian Delineators, cannot be equalled by any other in the United States. See pro- 
pa Deors open at 64,—Concert commences at 80’clock. Admission 26 cents, 
public are respectfully iaformed that the Afternoon Concerts are tinued, 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OP 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OP 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ON@ YEAR, AND 4 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Cel. WM. R. JOHNSON, ef Virginia, the “Narouson or ras Toa.” 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “La Syiphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as im their Match in Harness. 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY KAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORB, 
JOHN BASCOMBR, | MONMOUTH BCLIPSE, and FASHION. ° 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. TORK: 
PUBLISX®n “VERY SATURDAY MORNING, Al NO. 233 BROADWA Y, ¥. 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER, 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


rtise $1,0" 
For an advertisement not er-seding ten lines—One insertion....-++++++*** 809 
Do do. do. Three months....--+++ +++ ® 
Do. do. do. Six months....+++++eeeeee* Jo) 
Do. do. do. One year ..+sseecesreesee® 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 


Extra copies of the Ewaravinas to be had at One Dollar each. 
Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock, to be addressed te 
Wx. T. Porrm. 
Letters relating to the business of the office ing orders, subsoription er 
the paper, to be addressed to “GN 
Allletters to be post paid. 





SIREN 


